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If  J  ntigki  give  «  ehort  hint  to  an  impartial  writer  it  would  he  to  teU  him  hit  fide,  ff  he  retolvee  to  venture  upon  the  dangeroue 
pfccipicit  of  telling  unbiaeted  truths  let  him  proclaim  war  with  mankind^nsither  to  give  nor  to  take  quarter.  If  he  telle  the  erimet 
of  great  men,  theg  fall  upon  him  with  the  iron  handt  qf  the  law;  if  he  telle  them  of  virUue,  when  theg  have  ang,  then  the  mob 
attaeke  him  with  elander.  But  if  he  regarde  truth,  let  him  expect  martgrdom  on  both  eidee,  and  then  he  mag  go  on  fbarleee.^'Du  Foe. 


The  real  motive  of  Mr  Gordon's  resolution  was  two¬ 
fold.  He  was  by  no  means  sure  that  if  the  question  of 
religious  teaching  were  left  to  the  School  Boards,  there 
would  be  perfect  unanimity ;  but  his  chief  reason  is  one 
of  unadulterated  bigotry.  “  It  was  not  in  these  times,” 
he  said,  ”  when  the  Holy  Scriptures  were  not  only  openly 
attacked,  but  attempted  to  he  tecrelly  undermined,  that  the 
State  in  dealing  with  the  education  of  the  young  should 
give  no  uncertain  sound.”  We  make  no  remark  on  the 
puzzle-headedness  that  seems  to  rega^  it  as  more  auda¬ 
cious  secretly  to  undermine  than  openly  to  attack,  for 
criticism  of  the  language  ought  to  be  subdued  in 
presence  of  the  spirit  of  the  utterance.  ”  It  was  the 
duty  of  the'  State  to  as  far  as  possible  in  the  way 
of  recognising  Christianity  and  the  Holy  Scriptures.” 
Here,  then,  is  the  secret  of  Mr  Gordon’s  resolution. 
Hino  iUcB  lachrymoe.  In  the  orthedox  kingdom  of  Scot¬ 
land  there  are  persons  who,  it  seems,  “  not  only  openly 
attack  ”  but  ”  try  secretly  to  undermine  ”  the  infalli¬ 
bility  of  the  Bible,  and  in  this  controversy  Mr  Gordon 
wishes  Parliament  to  take  his  side,  so  that,  on  the  autho¬ 
rity  of  the  House  of  Commons,  the  children  of  Scotland 
may  learn  what  is  the  truth.  This  device  of  trying  to 
win  over  the  Government  to  one  side  of  a  theological 
quarrel  is  neither  new  nor  creditable.  Never  let  it  be 
said  that  the  spirit  of  the  Inquisition  is  dead  while  Mr 
Gordon  lives,  for  he  tells  us  it  is  the  duty  of  the 
State  to  ascertain  and  promulgate  religious  truth.  To 
a  pure,  orthodox,  old-fashioned  Tory,  what  can  bo 
sweeter  than  not  merely  to  set  up  as  an  oracle  of 
truth— sacred  as  well  as  secular — but  to  enforce  his 
views  on  those  who  disagree  with  him,  and,  sweetest  of 
all,  to  make  them  pay  for  the  pill ! 

Another  principle  that  has  been  held  up  by  the  Tories 
as  sacred,  is  that  if  the  parents  want  religious  teaching, 
it  is  the  duty  of  the  State  (t.e.  of  other  people)  to  supply 
that  teaching  and  pay  for  it.  In  Scotland,  a  directly 
opposite  rule  is  to  prevail.  There  religious  teaching  is 
especially  to  be  gfiven  when  the  parents  don't  want  it. 
”  A  recent  investigation,”  says  Mr.  Gordon,  ”  had  shown 
that  in  Glasgow  about  130,000  of  the  inhabitants  never 
went  to  any  place  of  worship  at  all.”  This  fact  will 
astonish  some  people,  but  what  inference  does  the  late 
Tory  Lord- Advocate  draw  from  it  ?  That  those  people, 
who  care  so  little  for  religion  themselves,  cannot  be  very 
anxious  to  give  it  to  their  children,  who  ought,  therefore, 
to  be  taught  only  secular  subjects  ?  Nothing  of  the  sort. 
Mr.  Gordon's  reasoning  is  slightly  peculiar.  ”  And  it 
would  not  be  consistent  either  with  sound  sense  or  jus¬ 
tice  to  gpve  the  children  of  these  people  a  secular 
education  only.”  This  comprehensive  species  of 
reasoning  is  equally  suitable  in  every  case.  Are  the 
Barents  reli&rious  ?  Then  it  is  a  crime  not  to 
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THE  SCOTCH  EDUCATION  BILL. 

On  Monday  the  ex-Tory  Lord  Advocate,  Mr  Gordon* 
succeeded,  with  the  help  of  the  English  Conservatives 
and  the  error  of  the  Treasury  whip,  in  giving  the  Scotch 
Education  Bill  a  serious  if  not  a  mortal  blow.  When 
the  English  Education  Act  was  passed,  much  was  said 
abont  a  compromise,  and  the  policy  of  leaving  it  to  the 
School  Boards  to  determine  how  much,  if  any,  religious 
instmetion  should  be  given,  was  extolled  equally  for  its 
justice  and  its  wisdom.  Mr  Gordon,  however,  asked 
the  House  of  Commons  to  depart  from  this  policy, 
in  favour,  not  of  more  liberty,  but  of  intolerance,  and 
leaving  no  discretion  with  the  School  Boards  to  make  reli¬ 
gions  teaching  compulsory  in  all  the  public  elementary 
schools.  This  proposal  seems,  in  the  face  of  the  English 
Act,  so  audacious  that  it  would  be  a  matter  of  surprise 
if,  at  least  from  English  members,  it  obtained  any  sup¬ 
port.  But  Mr  Gordon  knew  his  men,  and,  with  the 
assistance  of  the  whole  Conservative  party,  stole  a  march 
on  the  Liberals  in  their  sleep.  A  good  deal  was  said 
abont  the  number  of  signatures  to  petitions,  but  the  real 
feeling  of  Scotland  was  manifested  in  the  division.  Only 
10  Scotch  members  went  into  the  lobby  with  Mr  Gordon, 
while  88  voted  against  him.  If  the  division  had  depended 
on  the  Scotch  members  alone,  Mr  Gordon's  resolution 
would  have  been  summarily  extinguished.  The  majority 
was  composed  of  English  members  exclusively. 

^  The  conduct  of  the  English  members  is  justified  as 
little  by  the  opinion  of  Scotland  or  a  sense  of  consist- 
racy  as  by  any  reasons  to  be  drawn  from  the  old  teach¬ 
ing  in  Scotch  schools.  True,  the  first  impulse  to 
education  in  Scotland  was  the  desire  to  teach  children 
to  read  the  Bible,  for  it  was  then  a  fixed  idea  that 
neither  soul  nor  body  would  be  right  “  gif  God's  word  be 
notVit^  in  them.”  But  that  was  three  hundred  years 
1  he  history  of  education  in  Scotland  has  been  one 
aggfrandisement  of  the  secular  at  the  expense 
0  the  religious  part  of  education.  New  subjects  have 
Mserted  their  claim  to  be  taught ;  and  there  can  be  no 
esitation  in  saying  that  if  nothing  were  given  in  schools 
Bible  or  the  Shorter  Catechism,  Scotland 
worst  educated  countries  in  Europe, 
n  a^  the  best  schools  the  religious  teaching  has  shrivelled 
into  a  perfunctory  lesson  in  reading  the  Bible,  it 
^  ®  text-book,  or  into  a  dismal  leam- 
g  0  the  Shorter  Catechism  by  rote.  This  is  the  reason 
?®“®®'®^ce-clause  is  not  necessary  to  the  same 
do  ^  in  England.  The  schoolmasters 

o  r ^  their  infiuence  for  proselytizing ; 
thftf  •  ^  called  religion  do  they  teach, 

tronKi*^  dissenters  scarcely  think  it  worth  the 

Mr  object.  Such  is  the  practice  in  Scotch  schools, 
tearfiin  ^  show  that  the  law  required  religions 

for  hia  ?  ntterly  failed  to  produce  any  warrant 

in  bin  off  ^  McLaren  was  equally  unhappy 

Such  ^  exti^t  evidence  from  the  Act  of  1861. 

Wk  tba*^l°ftAi  there  is  dates  much  further 

the  !•  .1  countenance  can  be  derived  from 

words  of  the  Act  for  his  construction. 
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c(*6sity  for  combined  action  at  all.  W 

there  is  no  netd  whatever  for  colleett^e  aclfcn 

is  nothing  in  the  nature  of  things  arhidi  makes  it  ^  • 

site  to  decide  what  people  living  in  a  certain 
dnnk  or  what  they  shall  not  drink  ;  and,  thisbiinff 
only  justification  for  interference  with  individual 
duct  is  absent.  The  member  for  Stoke-upon -Trent 
ports  the  Permissive  Bill,  because  he  connives  thatT 
sees  in  it  “  the  principle  of  local  self-government  ” 
oppose  it,  because  we  hold  that  iU  principle  is  inconsk.^ 
tent  with  that  individual  self-government  which  ia 
of  the  most  important  factors  of  human  happiness  and 
progress,  and  an  indispensable  requisite  of  national 
vitality.  No  majority,  however  large,  can  sanctify  it 
If  all  the  inhabitants  of  these  islands  save  one  were  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  United  Kingdom  Alliance,  they  would  be  no 
more  justified  in  preventing  that  one  purchasing  beer 
than  he,  if  he  had  the  power,  would  be  justified  in  com¬ 
pelling  them  to  drink  it.  This  consideration  renders" 
valueless  the  great  mass  of  petitions  in  favour  of  the 
Bill,  except  as  an  argument  for  making  our  resistance  to 
it  more  vigorous. 

Not  only  has  the  theory  of  the  Bill  been  amply  re¬ 
futed,  but  its  practice  has  been  buried  beneath  a  weight 
of  obloquy  which  fanaticism  alone  could  fail  to  recog¬ 
nise.  If  there  is  a  people  anywhere  to  be  found  on 
earth  with  whom  a  prohibitory  liquor  law  might  be 
expected  to  succeed  so  far  as  its  immediate  purpose  ia 
concerned,  that  people  is  fo  be  found  in  puritanical  and 
ascetic  New  England.  If  it  does  not  put  an  end  to 
drunkenness  there,  with  a  mass  of  popular  feeling  in 
its  favour  which  certainly  could  not  be  equalled  elsewhere^ 
what  chance  is  there  that  it  would  succeed  better  here  ? 
Now  a  number  of  independent  inquirers,  who  have 
visited  the  United  States  for  the  purpose  of  aseertaining 
the  working  of  prohibitory  legislation,  agree  in  describing 
it — even  viewing  it  from  the  standpoint  of  its  own 
advocates — as  a  ridiculous  and  mischievous  failure. 
Mr  Justin  McCarthy,  in  his  excellent  article  in  the 
Fortnightly  Review  of  August  last,  brings  forward 
evidence  which  more  than  sustains  his  conclusion 
that  repression  of  the  liquor  traffic  bos  proved  a 
failure  in  all  towns  which  swell  beyond  the  dimen¬ 
sions  of  a  village.’*  The  Mayor  of  Portland,  iu 
Maine,  a  supporter  of  the  prohibitory  law,  “admitted 
that  he  never  could  make  up  his  mind  as  to  whether 
there  is  less  drinking  in  Portland  under  the  repressive- 
law  than  there  would  be  without  it.**  Mr  Plirasoll, 
in  Wednesday  afternoon’s  debate,  confirmed  Mr 
McCarthy’s  account.  He  found  on  a  recent  visit  that 
“at  the  hotels  at  Boston  and  Portland  the  guests  wem 
supplied  with  a  wine  list,  copies  of  which  he  held  in  bis 
hand ;  and  the  bar  w'as  open  all  day  without  any  at¬ 
tempt  at  concealment.”  Neither  Mr  McCarthy  nor  Mr 
Plimsoll  found  any  difficulty  in  getting  any  drink  they 
asked  for :  the  latter  being  offered  the  choice  of  thirteen 
sorts  of  whisky  at  a  bar  in  Portland.  If  it  be  asked 
how  all  this  results  from  repressive  laws,  we  can  only 
reply  that  it  seems  to  us  the  natural  reaction  against 
interference  with  the  self-regarding  actions  of  a  liberty- 
loving  people. 

The  argument  put  forward  by  some  of  the  advocates 
of  repressive  legislation  that,  even  if  unsuccessful  so  ar 


that  they  should  resort  to  a  third  in  contradiction  to 
both.  We  shall  have  in  England  permissive,  in  Scotland 
compulsory,  religious  teaching,  and  in  Ireland  religious 
education  will  be  prohibited.  That  such  legislation  is, 
in  respect  of  justice  between  men,  utterly  inconsistents 
does  not  preclude  its  falling  under  a  higher  law  of  con¬ 
sistency.  There  is  one  spirit  breathing  through  the 
^jjole — the  spirit  of  ecclesiastical  intolerance ;  in  Eng¬ 
land  repressed  by  a  salutary  dread  of  the  boroughs,  in 
Scotland  rampant  for  Presbyterianism,  in  Ireland  ram¬ 
pant  against  Popery.  This  spectacle  of  divided  councils 
and  conflicting  policies  will  not  be  without  its  lesson ;  it 
will  give  strength  to  the  cause  of  true  Liberalism,  and  will 
help  to  speed  the  day  when  it  will  be  an  accepted  maxim 
of  Government  to  render  unto  Crosar  the  things  that  are 
Ceesar’s,  and  to  leave  incongruous  objects  alone. 


THE  PERMISSIVE  BILL. 

The  utter  confusion  of  thought  which  underlies  the 
advocacy  of  this  Bill  was  amply  demonstrated  by  the 
debate  of  Wednesday  last.  Sir  Wilfrid  Lawson’s  chief 
argument  was  that  it  is  wrong  and  tyrannical  to  force 
a  public-house  on  an  unwilling  neighbourhood.  But 
what  is  meant  by  the  will  of  a  neighbourhood  t 
Except  in  the  ideal  case  of  complete  unanimity  on  the 
part  of  the  inhabitants,  the  will  of  a  locality  means 
nothing  more  than  the  will  of  the  majority  of  those  who 
live  in  it.  Sir  Wilfrid  Lawson’s  plea,  therefore,  when 
stripped  of  its  ambiguity,  is  that  it  is  unjust  and  despotic 
to  allow  a  public-honse  to  be  opened  in  any  place  where 
the  majority  does  not  desire  it.  But  as  a  t^esman  is 
not  likely  to  start  a  bnsiness  where  there  is  no  demand 
for  the  goods  which  he  sells,  it  follows  that,  in  all  cases 
where  the  Bill  of  the  member  for  Carlisle  would  be 
operative,  a  sufficient  number  to  support  ’  a  public-house 
desire  to  purchase  alcoholic  liquors.  The  injustice  and 
tyranny  which  is  complained  of  amounts  to  this  :  that  a 
local  minonty  is  allowed  to  buy  wine,  and  beer,  and 
spirits,  when  their  neighbours  who  constitute  the  majority 
do  not  wish  them  to  do  so. 

If  the  principle  of  the  Permissive  Bill  is  sound,  why 
apply  it  only  to  the  liquor  traffic  ?  If  it  is  wrong  to 
force  a  tavern  on  an  unwilling  locality,  can  it  be  right  to 
allow  a  Roman  Catholic  chapel  to  be  forced  on  a  Pro¬ 
testant  neighbourhood,  or  a  synagogue  on  a  Christian 
neighbourhood  ?  There  are  many  places  in  which 
Popery,  as  it  is  called,  is  held  to  be  far  more  pernicious 
than  drink.  Is  the  majority  in  such  places  to  be  per¬ 
mitted  to  prohibit  the  worship  of  the  minority  ?  And  if 
not,  why  not  ?  The  same  principle  which  would  give  a 
local  majority  of  teetotallers  the  power  to  suppress  the 
trade  iu  intoxicating  drinks  would  also  justify  a  local 
majority  of  Jews  in  prohibiting  the  sale  of  pork  and 
sbell-fish.  The  theory  of  the  Permissive  Bill  is  the 
extroino  of  democratic  tyranny.  It  postulates  the  right 
of  those  who  happen  to  be  the  more  numerous  in  any 
particular  district  to  interforo  with  and  dictate  the  selt- 
rcgardiiig  conduct  of  those  who  are  less  numerous. 

Those  who,  like  Mr  Melly,  support  the  measure  on 
the  ground  that  it  is  a  recognition  of  the  principle  of 
self-government,  should  first  ask  themselves  whether 
the  question  is  one  for  government  to  decide.  When 
collective  action  is  necessary,  and  opinion  is  divided,  it 
is  bi'st  that  the  will  of  the  majority  should  be  done.  In 
such  instances,  the  overruling  of  the  few  is  the  lesser  of 
two  evils,  since  the  only  alternative  is  the  overruling  of 
the  many.  Even  when  it  is  imperative  that  those  who 
are  less  numerous  should  give  way,  their  disappointment 
should  bo  regarded  as  a  distinct  evil ;  and  they  should 
bo  given  every  right  consistent  with  their  ultimate  sub¬ 
mission  to  the  greater  number,  including  the  right  of 
being  heard.  But  there  are  cases,  and  fortunately  they 
are  by  far  the  most  numerous,  in  which  collective  action 
is  unnecessary  ;  and,  in  such  cases,  legislation — whether 
it  bo  imperial,  municipal,  or  parochial — is  very  unde¬ 
sirable.  For  the  same  reason  that  local  self-government 
is  preferable  to  State  government  w'hen  the  united  action 
of  the  nation  is  not  required,  individual  self-government 
is  prefei*ableHo  local  government  w’hen  there  is  no  ne- 
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f  strated.  The  Permissive  Bill,  as  it  stands,  is  never 
likely  to  become  law;  but  the  mistaken  philanthropy 
that  prompts  it  is  a  perpetual  danger  to  the  community. 

MR  GREELEY’S  CANDIDATURE. 

Some  of  the  daily  papers,  in  their  comments  on  the 
nomination  of  Mr  Greeley  by  the  Cincinnati  Convention, 
do  not  show  a  very  intimate  knowledge  of  American 
narty  history.  Certainly  that  nomination,  though  it  may 
have  been  expected,  ought  not  to  have  caused 
rise  in  any  one  who  has  watched  the  current 
of  events  during  the  present  Federal  Administration. 
What  conception  has  the  Times  of  the  Liberal  Re¬ 
publicans,  or  what  does  it  mean  by  saying  that  Mr 
Greeley  is  a  recent  adherent?  Mr  Greeley  has  been 
well  known  to  be  discontented  with  the  President  for 
nearly,  if  not  quite,  two  years ;  he  has  left  no  doubt  on  the 
matter ;  and  for  more  than  twelve  months  he  has  been 
openly  working  for  a  nomination.  For  our  part  we 
cannot  agree  with  those  who  hold  that  Mr  Greeley  is  a 
weak  candidate.  On  the  contrary,  we  doubt  if  the 
Liberal  Republicans  could  have  selected  one  more  likely 
to  bring  out  their  full  strength.  Mr  Adams,  we  do  not 
dispute,  would  make  a  better  President.  But  Mr  Adams, 
unfortunately,  is  lacking  in  every  quality  calculated  to 
arouse  popular  enthusiasm.  His  cold  and  rather 
puritanical  disposition  is  distasteful  to  the  more  joyous- 
tempered  West,  and  especially  to  the  Germans  ;  and  he 
is  without  personal  following  or  strong  party  influence. 
Add  to  this  that,  scarce  a  week  before  the  meeting  of  the 
Convention,  a  letter  of  his  was  published  in  which  he 
seemed  to  impose  conditions  as  a  sine  qua  non  of  his 
accepting  the  nomination,  and  it  will  be  seen  at  once 
that  his  candidature  would  have  been  the  ruin  of  the 
party.  Senator  Schurz  would  undoubtedly  have  been 
a  most  eligible  candidate.  But  Senator  Schurz  is  a 
■  German  by  birth,  and  therefore  disqualifled  for  the 
Presidency.  Governor  Gratz  Brown  is  neither  eminent 
enough  to  outshine  competition,  nor  obscure  enough  to 
have  escaped  enmity.  Senator  Trumbull,  among  other 
objections,  is  distasteful  to  Mr  Schurz  and  his  German 
followers.  And  Judge  Davis,  as  the  nominee  of  the 
Labour  Reform  party,  would  have  alarmed  the  Conser¬ 
vative  instinct  of  the  country. 

By  this  process  of  elimination  wo  arrive  at  the  result 
that  Mr  Greeley  was  the  only  admissible  candidate.  Nor 
is  he  by  any  means  without  positive  recommendations  of 
.  a  high  order.  It  is  quite  true,  indeed,  that  he  is 
crotchety  and  extravagant,  as  well  as  an  inveterate 
Protectionist;  but  his  crotchetiness  and  extravagance 
will  bring  him  support  from  the  byways  of  politics. 
They  have  long  been  condoned  by  his  practical  admirers ; 
and  only  men  who  import  their  English  prejudices  into 
every  consideration  can  suppose  that  his  Protectionist 
heresy  will  seriously .  damage  him  with  the  homely  free¬ 
holders  whose  votes  will  decide  the  election.  On  the 
other  hand,  he  is  the  founder,  editor,  and  chief  pro- 
0^  ft  paper  which,  although  its  influence  is 
some  of  our  contemporaries,  is 
8 1  undoubtedly  a  power  in  the  land,  while  he  himself, 
m  the  estimation  of  his  countrymen,  ranks  intellectually 
among  the  first  of  living  Americans.  Nor  is  this  all.  In 
a  wuntry  where  personal  purity  is  rare,  and  corruption 
’  ..  ^*8  probity  is  above  suspicion.  This 

?  tower  of  strength ;  but,  unfortunately,  it  is 
^  character  of  too  many  of  his  hangers-on 

18  intimates.  If  we  turn  now  to  his  political  rela- 
thnf*’  shall  find,  if  we  mistake  not,  that  in  respect  to 
sonnr?  Cincinnati  Convention  has  given  proof  of 

the  fi  choosing  him  as  its  candidate.  In 

Snmr,r*  P  .  ^^®^®  is  no  one,  except  possibly  Mr 

and  H  influential  with  the  negroes  of  the  South ; 
he  is  M  ^  a  degree  probable  that,  backed  as 

of  Hiq  ^  1  he  will  carry  away  a  part  at  least 

Certafn  At  any  rate,  if  he  does  not,  it  is 

Was  iha,  other  candidate  would.  This,  no  doubt, 

transfpi.  which  decided  the  Illinois  delegation  to 

neir  voices  to  him  when  they  found  the  candi¬ 


dates  from  their  own  State,  Trumbull  and  Davis,  hop;- 
lessly  distanced,  and  thereby  to  determine  the  nomina¬ 
tion  in  his  favour.  In  the  second  place,  Mr  Greek  y  has 
always  been  popular  with  the  Irish  in  New  York.  He 
has  at  all  times  been  ready  to  preside  at  Irish  meetings 
and  to  give  other  proofs  of  sympathy  with  Ireland.  He 
is  sure,  therefore,  to  receive*  a  respectable  amount  of 
Irish  support.  In  the  last  place,  it  seems  to  us  that  he 
is  likely  to  prove  a  more  acceptable  candidate  to  the 
Southern  whites  than  Mr.  Adams,  or  any  of  his  other 
competitors.  This,  we  are  aware,  is  opposed  to  the  view 
generally  held  in  this  country.  But  Mr.  Greeley  visited 
the  South  twelve  months  ago  on  what  was  known  to  be 
a  canvassing  tour,  and  certainly  his  reception  was  not 
discouraging.  Wherever  he  went  the  Southerners  seemed 
agreed  to  forget  his  Abolitionist  antecedents,  and  to  see 
in  him  only  the  advocate  of  universal  amnesty,  the 
surety  of  Jefferson  Davis,  and  the  counsellor  of  the 
peaceful  permission  of  secession. 

When  we  pass  from  the  candidate  to  the  party,  we 
find  it  less  easy  to  arrive  at  an  accurate  estimate  of  its 
strength.  The  term  Liberal-Republicans  originated  in 
Missouri,  and  there  still  is  the  mainstay  of  the  move¬ 
ment.  Missouri,  as  our  readers  will  recollect,  was  one 
of  the  States  most  fiercely  contested  by  Federals  and 
Confederates,  and  when  the  former  won  they  rigorously 
proscribed  their  beaten  adversaries.  But  in  1870  a  split 
took  place  in  the  viotorious  Republican  party,  one  wing, 
under  the  leadership  of  Messrs.  Schurz  and  Brown, 
declaring  in  favour  of  amnesty.  By  the  support  of  the 
Germans  and  the  Democrats,  this  Liberal  section  carried 
the  State ;  whereupon  the  Washington  Administration,  by 
injudicious  and  scarcely  constitutional  interference,  con¬ 
verted  a  purely  local  quarrel  into  an  event  of  national 
importance,  and  gained  for  itself  the  enmity  of  tho^ 
successful  coalition.  At  the  same  lijne,  by  confining  his 
patronage  to  one  wing  of  the  Republican  party  in  New 
York,  President  Grant  alienate  I  nearly  half  of  his 
supporters  in  that  State  also ;  while,  by  his  quarrel 
with  Mr  Sumner  on  account  of  San  Domingo,  he 
added  that  gentleman  and  his  followers  in  Mas.sachu- 
setts  to  the  list  of  his  opponents.  Meantime,  by  the  cha¬ 
racter  of  too  many  of  the  men  whom  ho  appointed  to  high 
oflBce,  by  his  refusal  to  remove  favourites  even  after  their 
misconduct  was  exposed,  by  the  indiscretion  or  the  mis¬ 
behaviour  of  some  of  his  own  personal  dependents,  and  by 
the  too  great  facility  with  which  he  accepted  favours,  the 
President  was  giving  grave  offence  to  the  moderate  and 
respectable ;  while  his  sacrifice  of  Secretary  Cox  and 
Mr  Hoar  to  the  politicians  disgusted  earnest  civil 
service  reformers,  and  his  treatment  of  Mr  Wells 
estranged  the  free-traders.  In  the  last  place,  the  sales 
of  arms  to  France  during  the  war,  permitted  by  his 
Government,  alienated  the  whole  body  of  the  Germans 
throughout  the  country.  Owing  to  these  various  causes, 
the  Liberal  Republicans  received  fresh  accessions  to 
their  ranks  every  day,  until  at  present  they  have  at 
their  disposal  the  most  influential  organs  of  opinion  in 
the  country.  Independently  of  Mr  Greeley’s  own  paper, 
they  are  supported  by  the  Chicago  Tfihune,  the  leading 
journal  of  the  North-west,  and  by  the  Democrat  and  the 
Republican  of  St  Louis,  the  most  powerful  papers  of  the 
West,  as  well  as  by  a  multitude  of  minor  papers  of 
high  standing  and  great  influence  in  their  respective 
localities.  Still,  notwithstanding  all  this,  we  see  no 
reason  to  doubt  the  assertion  of  President  Grant’s  sup¬ 
porters  that  the  majority  of  the  Republican  party  in  by  far 
the  greater  number  of  the  States  has  continued  faithful 
to  him. 

In  attempting  to  estimate  the  chances  of  the  election,, 
the  important  question  is,  what  will  the  Democrats 
do  ?  It  is  thay  that  will  decide  who  is  to  be  the  next 
President  of  the  United  States.  They  must  feel  strongly 
tempted,  beyond  a  doubt,  to  come  forward  with  a  plat¬ 
form  and  candidates  of  their  own,  and  attempt  to  recover 
the  ground  lost  by  their  own  divisions  in  1860.  But,  on 
the  other  hand,  there  are  many  difficulties  in  the  way  of 
their  doing  this.  The  Southern  Democrats  are  hardly 
yet  prepared  frankly  to  accept  the  results  of  the  civil 
war;  and  until  they  are  it  is  not  easy  to  see  how  a 


Y  , 
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Tichborne  case  and  his  own  part  in  it 
Mr  Dick  from  King  Charles  the  First.  ^That 
been  a  case  “  notoriously  without  parallel  ”  can  be  *  m 
admitted ;  and  it  is  a  comfort  to  reflect  that  “its  lik^nf 
in  all  human  probability,  never  recur  ajrain  l  * 

Sir  John  admits  it  to  be  “  quite  true  ”  that  “  the 
time  and  his  own  has  for  weeks  and  months^W 
absorbed  in  the  case  referred  to,”  and  poea  nn  f 
that  “  the  whole,  or  almost  the  whole  of  hia  own  i 
business  ”  has  “  suffered  ”  in  consequence  of  it  w« 
to  wonder  how  it  is  that  it  can  be  “  inaccurate  ”  to^** 
that  “grave  public  inconvenience  is  occasioned 
devotion  of  the  law  ofificers  of  the  Crown  to  pnnU 
business ;  and  still  more  are  we  puzzled  to  maL  a*! 
how  it  is  that  Sir  John  Coleridge  has,  “  by  becomw’!! 
law  oflGlcer,  lost  between  a  third  and  a  half  of  his  private 
practice.”  To  reconcile  the  figures  which  these  statements 
involve,  would  puzzle,  not  Professor  Fawcett,  but  the 
whole  of  Cambridge.  We  all  know  how  many  davs  a 
week  the  Tichborne  case  took  up.  We  also  learn 
the  conduct  of  it  destroyed  “  the  whole,  or  nearly  iKe 
whole  ”  of  the  Attorney-General’s  private  business.  And 
yet  we  are  assured  that  when  the  first  law  officer  of  the 
Crown  has  upon  his  hands  not  only  the  Tichborne  case 
but  a  little  private  business  into  the  bargain,  it  is  none 
the  less  an  “  imputation  ”  upon  him  to  say  that  public 
inconvenience  is  occasioned  by  his  devotion  to  private 
practice.  We  evidently  want  a  new  definition  of  the 
word  “  imputation.” 

In  reality  the  issue  to  which  Mr  Fawcett  called  atten¬ 
tion  is  of  the  very  gravest  importance.  The  Attorney 
and  Solicitor  General  are  no  longer  body-officers,  as  it 
were,  of  the  King.  They  are  rather  Counsel  to  the 
Cabinet.  What  their  salary  is  exactly,  is  not  known ; 
and  there  seems  some  ground  for  supposing  that  Sir 
George  Jessel  consents  to  receive  less  than  his  merits 
deserve,  and  considerably  less  than  was  pocketed  his 
predecessors.  Of  course,  the  amount  received  from 
patent  fees  varies  from  year  to  year ;  and  while  one  year 
may  bring  a  shower  of  Government  prosecutions,  and  of 
what,  it  would  seem,  are  known  as  ”  honorary  ”  briefs, 
the  next  may  be  a  lean  kine.  There  is,  however,  good 
reason  to  suppose  that,  what  with  patent  fees,  what  with 
“  honorary  ”  briefs,  what  with  brieffi  which  are  not 
honorary,  and  what  with  his  regular  salary,  the  Attorney- 
General  nets  close  upon  15,0002.  a-year,  and  the  Solicitor- 
General  but  little  less.  Even  if  we  admit,  for  the 
sake  of  the  argument,  that  the  Attorney-General 
makes  only  10,0002.  a  year  and  his  subordinate 
officer  only  8,0002.,  the  position  taken  up  by  Pro¬ 
fessor  Fawcett  is  in  no  way  shaken.  If  we  pay  Sir 
John  Coleridge  10,0002.  a  year,  we  have  a  right  to 
expect  from  him  the  whole  of  his  time  and  energy. 
If  on  the  other  hand  he  is  to  retain  from  two-thirds  to 
a  half  of  his  private  practice,  we  ought  to  obtain  the 
remaining  third  or  one-half  of  his  time  for  a  much 
more  modest  consideration.  This  was  in  the^  rough 
what  Mr  Fawcett  meant,  and  we  fail  to  see  in  what 
respect  his  motion  was  “  an  unfounded,  an  unpractica^ 
and  a  mischievous  one,  which,  if  adopted,  would  only  tend 
to  lower  the  character  of  the  profession,  and  to 
the  power  of  the  Executive  Government.’  ^  That  me 
motion  was  not  “unfounded”  Sir  John  Coleridge  is  t  e 
best  of  witnesses,  who  admits  that  since  hw  elev^ion  e 
has  given  up  only  “  from  a  third  to  a  half  *  of  his  pn* 
vate  business ;  that  it  is  “  unpractical  and  mischievous 
endeavour  to  get  money’s  worth  for  money, 
hard  to  persuade  Mr  Fawcett  or  any  one  else ;  tha 
proposal  to  dock  the  salaries  of  the  law  offioeis 
tend  to  lower  the  character  of  the  profession  ’  is  a  co 
sideration  which  will  hardly  affect  those  who  ho 
“  the  profession”  can  very  well  take  care  for  i  ^  , 

such  character  as  it  has  ;  and  that  such  a 
economy  would  weaken  the  power  of  the 
Government  will  not  be  allowed  by  those  who  ho 
it  would  be  far  better  for  the  Government — and  c 
— to  do  its  law  work  by  the  job.  ^  ^  ^ 

Some  day  or  other  we  shall,  by  a  decisive  vo  ^ 
House,  have  a  special  committee  to  inquiro  lo 
subject ;  and  we  shall  then,  no  doubt,  learn  that  i 


difficulty  could,  perhaps,  be  overcome  if  the  party  orga¬ 
nisation  was  complete.  But  the  overthrow  of  Tammany 
deranged  far-reaching  plans,  and  carried  disorder  into 
the  nmks  of  the  party.  Then,  again,  the  Irish  are  still 
exasperated  on  account  of  their  treatment  on  the  12th  of 
July  last.  Thus,  wherever  we  look,  we  see  on  every 
side  only  disorganisation.  There  is  a  serious  want, 
moreover,  of  eligible  candidates.  Mr  Hofmann,  who 


Southern  Whites  must  tell  in  favour  of  the  advice.  So 
also  must  the  veiy  peculiar  relations  he  has  for  some 
time  maintained  with  certain  of  the  Tammany  leaders. 
He,  it  will  be  recollected,  headed  the  secession  from  the 
New  York  State  Republican  Convention  in  the  crisis  of 
the  quarrel  with  Tammany  last  year.  On  the  other, 
the  undoubted  fact  that  with  union  they  can  win  must 
urge  the  Democrats  to  fight  for  their  own  hand. 


SIR  JOHN  COLERIDGE’S  APOLOGY. 

A  very  important  debate  is  often,  by  the  pressure  of 
circumstances,  squeezed  into  a  very  small  compass. 
None  the  less,  however  limited  be  his  area,  an  able  man 
can  always  do  justice  to  his  subject  if  it  be  an  enumera¬ 
tion  of  his  own  merits  and  virtues.  The  general  public 
needed  no  assurance  from  the  Attorney-General  of  his 
devotion  to  the  general  welfare  of  the  State  and  of  his 
efficient  discharge  of  the  duties  of  his  high  office.  But, 
exactly  as  a  worm  will  turn  if  trodden  upon  too  per¬ 
sistently,  so  even  the  meekest  of  men  cannot  always  play 
the  losing  game  of  turning  his  other  cheek  to  the  smiter. 
Mr  Fawcett  moved  in  the  House  of  Commons  yesterday 
week  what,  under  the  guise  of  an  abstract  motion,  was  in 
reality  an  attack  upon  the  Attorney- General.  It  is  all  very 
well  to  say  “  that  it  is  desirable  that  some  new  arrange¬ 
ments  should  be  adopted  to  secure  for  the  public  the 
undivided  attention  of  those  who  are  primarily  respon¬ 
sible  for  introducing  measures  of  law  reform  and 
for  tendering  legal  advice  to  the  Government.”  Under 
these  honied  phrases,  like  a  snake  in  the  grass, 
lurked  a  direct  vote  of  censure ;  and  Sir  John 
Coleridge,  boldly  plucking  from  the  nettle  danger 
the  flower  safety,  put  at  once  on  one  side  all  the 
generalisations  of  the  member  for  Brighton,  and — 
with  a  contempt  for  nisi  prius  worthy  of  all  imita¬ 
tion — boldly  betook  himself  to  the  real  gist  of  the 
question.  Much  discontent  has  lately  been  expressed 
at  the  supposed  neglect  of  their  public  duties  by  the 
law  officers  of  the  Crown,  and  it  is  a  great  satisfaction  to 
be  assured,  upon  the  best  of  all  possible  authority,  that 
the  malcontents  furiously  rage  together  and  imagine  a 
vain  thing.  “  No  statement,”  Sir  John  Coleridge  assures 
us,  “can  be  more  inaccurate  than  that  grave  public 
inconvenience  has  been  occasioned  by  the  devotion  of 
the  law  officers  of  the  Crown  to  private  practice.”  The 
reason,  it  seems,  why  this  statement  is  inaccurate  is 
because  it  involves  “  a  serious  imputation  ”  not  only 
upon  Sir  John  Coleridge  himself,  but  also  upon  “the 
illustrious  men  ”  who  have  filled  his  office  before  him. 
That  this  is  a  very  sufficient  reason  in  itself 


inar  iuis  is  a  very  sumcient  reason  in  itselt  no  man 
could  possibly  deny ;  and  had  the  Attorney- General  been 
content  to  floor  Professor  Fawcett  with  it  once  and  for 
all,  he  would  undoubtedly  have  then  and  there  put  his 
enemy  to  a  perpetual  shame.  Unfortunately,  however, 
the  Professor  had  referred  to  the  Tichborne  case,  and 
Sir  John  Coleridge  can  no  more  keep  away  from  the 
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tter  which,  next  to  the  abolition  of  the  Irish 
the  sanctity  of  Ascension  Day,  has  always 
^^^'^earest  to  Mr  Gladstone’s  heart,  and  foremost  in 
V  Meantime  it  is  sufficient  to  point  out  that 
hould  effect  a  very  great  economy,  if  some  respectable 
there  are  several  such  in  the  House— were 
member  of  the  Cabinet,  and  instructed  by  it  to 
^Mult  from  time  to  time  this  or  that  eminent  oounwl, 
“  occasion  might  require.  It  is  yeiy  doubtful, 
•deed  whether  we  should  not  get  on  very  much  better 
anv  permanent  Attorney  or  Solicitor  Genei*al 
tall*  and'that  we  should  get  on  much  more  cheaply 
J  body  seems  to  even  question.  In  any  case  it  is  clear 
that  the  present  arrangement  is  doomed,  and  that  we 
^not  longer  allow  the  Attorney  and  Solicitor 
General  a  privilege  allowed  to  no  one  else.  We  should 
to  indignant  if  Lord  Hatherley  spent  three  days  a  week 
sitting  in  private  as  arbitrator,  at  one  hundred  guineas  a 
dav  or  if  Mr  Lowe  were  to  devote  four  days  a  week  to 
“financing”  in  the  City,  and  two  only— or  “from  a 
third  to  a  tialf  ”  of  his  time— to  his  Budget  and  his 
other  Parliamentary  amenities.  When  a  man  is  made 
a  Civil  Service  Commissioner,  or  a  Charity  Commis¬ 
sioner,  or  an  Endowed  Schools  Commissioner,  or  a 
Police  Magistrate,  or  a  County  Court  Judge,  or 
Solicitor  or  Permanent  Counsel  to  one  of  the  many 
offices  at  the  east  end  of  St  James’s  Park,  he  is  expected 
to  give  up  not  merely  from  a  **  third  to  a  half,”  but 
the  whole  of  his  private  practice.  Why,  then,  it  should  be 
essential  to  the  “  character  of  the  profession,”  and  to  “  the 
due  discharge  of  its  duties  by  the  Executive  Government,” 
that  that  should  be  allowed  to  the  Attorney  and  Solicitor 
General  which  is  allowed  to  no  one  else,  we  altogether 
fail  to  see.  Most  people,  indeed,  are  of  opinion  that — 
putting  the  character  of  the  profession  aside — it  would 
be  better  for  the  Executive  Government  to  adopt 
Professor  Fawcett’s  suggestion,  and  to  secure,  for 
some  8,000f.  a-year,  a  Minister  of  Justice,  charged 
with  the  department  of  law  and  justice,  primarily 
responsible  for  law  reforms,  and.  ready  to  answer  any 
question  of  a  legal  character.  “  As  for  an  Attorney  and 
a  Solicitor-General,”  the  Professor  very  shrewdly  added, 
“  the  Government  would  do  well  to  retain  counsel 


when  it  wanted  counsel,  paying  only  for  work  done.” 
It  is  very  hard  to  see  what  there  is  in  advice  such  as 
thisthat  is  “unfounded,  unpractical,  and  mischievous;” 
and  it  is  still  more  hard  to  see  what  divinity  hedges  in 
an  Attorney  or  a  Solicitor-General  that  he  should  claim 
to  paid  by  the  year,  and  to  retain  his  liberty  as  fully 
as  if  he  were  paid  by  the  job.  Indeed,  the  question  is 
80  simple  that  it  is  impossible  to  do  more  than  state  it, — 
adding  to  our  statement  a  humble  expression  of  opinion 
to  the  effect  that,  if  “  the  Executive  Government  ”  had 
l^en  able  to  secure  the  whole  of  Sir  John  Coleridge’s 
time,  instead  of  such  little  scraps  of  it  as  were  to  be 
rescued  from  the  Tichbome  case,  it  would  have  escaped 
niany  of  the  difficulties  in  which  it  is  at  present  involved, 
wmle  “  the  dignity  of  the  profession  ”  would  not  have 
finffered  any  very  irreparable  loss. 


FARMERS  AND  LANDOWNERS. 

In  times  like  ours,  when  every  institution  is  on  its 
trial,  the  most  venerable,  and,  in  the  eyes  of  a  lawyer, 
DMwt  ^red  of  all — property  in  land — is  exposed  to  the 
h  ^  hostile  attack.  Once,  indeed,  it  would 

we  been  considered  a  sufficient  answer  to  any  objector, 
owners  of  property  were  persons 
^  to  seize  and  hold  the  land,  and  that 

could  be  made,  either  to  a  throne  or  to  an 
^re,  than  a  successful  usurpation.  When  the  Scotch 
barons  by  what  title  they  held  their 
n  ,  they  answered,  that  by  their  good  swords  they 
won  it,  and  by  the  same  they  would  keep  it.  During 
eighteenth  centuries,  this  unsophis- 
ea  doctrine  gave  way  to  one  more  in  consonance  with 
e  Virtue,  if  not  the  vigour,  of  the  age.  It  was  the 
eory  of  Locke  and  others  that  the  justification  for  the 
^propriation  of  land  was  the  expenditure  of  capital  and 


labour  by  the  owner.  The  moor  was  made  to  blossom  as 
the  rose,  the  fen  was  transformed  into  a  garden.  In 
right  of  this  transformation,  so  beneficial  to  the  whole 
community,  the  landlord  must  be  permitted  the  exclusive 
possession  of  the  land,  in  order  to  reimburse  himself  for 
an  expenditure  which,  without  such  encouragement,  he 
would  never  have  put  forth. 

This  theory,  like  so  many  others,  has  but  one  fault. 
It  is  not  proved  to  agree  with  fact.  It  has  never  been 
shown  that  the  productiveness  of  the  soil  generally  was 
due  entirely  to  the  capital  spent  upon  it,  and  still  less 
that  the  landlord  must  be  confirmed  in  his  possession 
for  ever  in  order  to  repay  himself.  In  some  instances 
where  marshes  have  been  drained,  more  money  has  been 
spent  than  could  ever  be  got  out  of  the  land ;  but  such 
cases  are  necessarily  very  rare.  It  is  at  least  a  doubtful 
proposition  that  the  returns  from  land  are  only  moderate 
interest  on  capital  invested.  But  a  further  question 
arises  of  even  more  importance.  Who  has  spent  the 
money  on  the  land  ?  Is  it  the  same  person  that  derives 
the  profits,  or  another  ?  If  it  should  appear  that  the 
tenant  invests  the  capital,  and  that  the  landlord  derives  the 
profit,  the  argument  for  property  in  land  would  be  turned 
against  the  landlord ;  in  fact,  the  guns  of  the  batteries 
would  simply  be  turned  on  the  defenders,  and  destroy 
them.  If  it  should  appear  that  the  tenant  farmer  did 
not  invest  the  whole,  but  only  a  proportion,  of  the 
capital,  to  that  extent  would  landlord  and  tenant  have  a 
joint  interest  in  the  ownership.  But  if  it  be  shown  that 
the  State  also  has  had  a  finger  in  the  pie,  and  has  con¬ 
tributed  on  easy  terms  loans  for  the  development  of 
agricultural  resources,  then  what  could  we  say  but  that 
the  landlord  had  himself  gone  over  to  the  enemy,  and 
had  given  a  pestilential  example,  on  a  small  scale,  of  the 
nationalisation  of  the  land  ? 

To  the  last  of  these  queries,  an  answer  is  given  in  a 
very  able  article  in  the  Fortnightly  Review^  by  Mr  John 
Macdonell.  He  gives  a  rapid  summary  of  different  Acts 
of  Parliament  affecting  the  drainage  and  improvement 
of  land  from  the  earliest  times,  and,  strange  to  say,  it  is 
only  recently  that  the  landlord  has  dipped  his  hand 
most  unblnshingly  into  the  public  purse.  “By  the  9 
and  10  Yict.,  c.  101,”  says  Mr  Macdonell,  “  a  new  era 
was  opened  up  for  the  English  landowner.  *  Whereas,’ 
says  the  preamble  of  this  Act,  the  first  of  a  series  of 
eleemosynary  statutes,  known  as  the  Public  Money 
Drainage  Acts,  which  absolved  the  English  landlords 
from  a  not  unimportant  portion  of  their  duties,  *  it  is 
desirable  that  works  of  drainage  should  be  encouraged, 
in  order  to  promote  the  increased  productiveness  of  the 
land  and  the  healthiness  of  the  districts  where  it  is 
required,  and  to  supply  the  demand  for  agricultural 
lal^ur,  especially  at  that  season  of  the  year  when  other 
sources  are  expended.’  This  preamble,  so  redolent  of 
an  old-world  political  economy,  was  the  strange  language 
used  by  a  Parliament  of  which  Cobden  and  Joseph 
Hume  were  members.”  In  consequence,  “  2,000,000?. 
were  allotted  to  the  landowners  oi  Great  Britain  and 
1,000,000?.  to  those  of  Ireland.”  Again  in  1856,  1861, 
and  1864  Acts  were  passed  enabling  a  life-tenant  to  charge 
his  estates  or  draw  advances  from  the  Treasuir.  The  In¬ 
closure  Commissioners  have  superintended  the  expendi¬ 
ture  of  9,578,812?.  in  England ;  and  the  Commissioners  of 
Public  Works  in  Ireland  have  sanctioned  the  advance  of 
10,732,880?.  All  this  money  has  been  obtained  from, 
or  under  the  sanction  of.  Government.  But  this  is  not 
all.  The  landlord,  not  content  with  borrowing  money 
from  the  Government  on  terms  that  no  banker  would 
listen  to,  has  the  art  to  make  a  second  profit  out  of  it. 
“  Mr  Caird,”  we  again  quote  from  the  Fortnightly  Review, 
•“in  his  work  on  English  agriculture,  speaks  of  Yorkshire 
landlords  who  borrowed  at  six  and  a-half  per  cent,  from 
the  Government  and  lent  at  seven  and  a-half  per  cent, 
to  their  farmers.”  This  sum  of  six  and  a-half  per  cent,  was 
not  interest  alone,  but  part  repayment  of  the  loan,  for  in 
twenty-two  years  the  debt  was  extinguished.  In  the 
counties  adjacent  to  Elgin,  the  custom  was  “  to  charge 
the  tenant  a  yearly  per-centage  of  about  one  or  one  and 
a-half  per  cent,  in  excess  of  the  Government  rate.”  By 
this  sharp  practice,  the  landlords  virtually  succeed  in 
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petMng  the  State  to  improve  their  lands,  pay  them  one  per 
cent,  on  the  loan  for  the  privilege,  and  leave  them  at  the  end 
of  twenty-two  years  the  whole  benefit  of  the  expenditure. 
If  loans  wore  asked  for  co-operative  societies  of  working 
men,  the  request  would  bo  denounced  as  a  violation  of 
political  economy,  common  sense,  and  political  justice. 
The  landed  interest  would  object  to  be  taxed  for  the 
benefit  of  artisans,  although  without  scruple  it  taxes 
other  interests  for  its  own  benefit. 

The  tendency  of  recent  legislation  seems,  therefore,  tp 
be  in  the  direction  of  improving  the  soil  at  the 
expense  of  the  State,  that  is  out  of  the  pocket  of 
the  taxpayers,  for  the  sake  of  increasing  rents.  But 
the  direct  eleemosynary  assistance  of  the  State  to 
the  richest  and  idlest  class  is  the  smallest  part  of  the 
service  done  to  the  landlord.  The  law  has  leagued  with 
the  landlord,  and  helped  him  most  of  all  by  despoiling 
his  tenants.  It  was  a  maxim  of  Roman  jurisprudence, 
based  on  a  clear  but  narrow  and  metaphysical  legal 
notion,  that  whatever  was  incorporated  with  or  fixed  to 
the  soil  became  the  property  of  the  owner  of  the  soil. 
Perhaps  in  a  country  where  the  owner  of  land,  either  in 
person  or  by  gangs  of  slaves,  cultivated  tlie  soil,  such  a 
rule  of  law  might  not  have  produced  any  extensive  in¬ 
justice.  So  far  as  can  be  ascertained,  when  the  land 
was  cultivated  by  freedmen,  it  was  under  a  tenure  of 
fixed  rent  and  perpetual  possession,  or  of  a  rough-and- 
ready  mode  of  dividing  the  crops.  If  Lord  Karnes  bo 
right  in  saying  that  in  this  country  “  lands  originally 
were  occupied  by  bondmen,**  and  that  the  unprofit¬ 
ableness  of  this  kind  of  cultivation  made  them  select 
a  “  free  man  to  manage  the  farm,  who  probably 
at  first  got  some  acres  set  apart  to  him  for  his 
maintenance  and  wages,**  there  was  a  time  in  our  history 
when  the  rule  of  Roman  law  could  not  have  done  much 
harm.  But  when  the  owner  of  the  soil  has  no  more 
arduous  task  than  to  sign  receipts  for  rent,  and  the 
entire  cultivation  is  in  the  hands  of  a  tenant,  who 
expends  whatever  is  necessary  to  get  an  abundant  har¬ 
vest,  the  old  legal  maxim  is  absurd  and  unjust,  as  it 
merely  operates  by  way  of  confiscation  of  all  that  the 
tenant  expends  in  the  hope  that  his  landlord  may  prove 
more  just  than  the  law.  If  it|  be  said  there  is  no  con¬ 
fiscation,  because  the  tenant  knows  the  terms  on  which 
he  accepts  the  land,  and  can  determine  his  rent 
according  to  the  real  value  of  the  soil,  the  answer  is  that 
he  cannot ;  for  no  man  on  entering  on  a  tenancy  can 
possibly  tell,  except  by  a  rough  and  approximate  guess, 
liow  much  he  may  find  it  advantageous  to  expend. 
Two  alternatives  are  before  him :  he  may  risk  the 
expenditure,  .  trusting  to  his  landlord*s  honour ;  or, 
which  is  more  likely,  he  will  not  run  the  hazard,  and 
will  leave  the  soil  half  starved. 

This  system  works,  therefore,  two  special  mischiefs, 
either  of  which  ought  to  be  enough  to  destroy  it.  It  is 
a  system  by  which  the  landlord  who  does  nothing  reaps 
all  the  benefit  of  the  tenant*s  improvements,  and  it  is  a 
system  by  which  an  unconscientious  landlord  has  many 
opportunities  of  robbing  his  tenants  in  return  for  their 
kindness  to  the  land.  The  last  danger  is  one  that  might 
seem  effectually  warded  off'  by  a  lease.  If  the  farmer 
takes  the  land  for  a  definite  number  of  years,  he  can 
avoid  putting  more  upon  the  land  than  he  can  take  out 
of  it.  So  far,  well.  Unquestionably  a  lease  is  a  great 
boon  to  the  farmer.  Security  of  possession  for  a  term 
of  years  is  a  blessing  to  him.  It  relieves  him  of  the 
sense  of  slavish  dependence  on  his  landlord,  and  enables 
him  to  treat  the  land  with  a  generosity  that  he  could 
not  indulge  in  without  the  safeguard  of  a  lease.  But, 
except  where  the  farming  is  very  poor,  even  this  protec¬ 
tion  is  inadequate.  A  farmer  requires  to  expend  a  great 
amount  of  capital  up  to  the  very  end  of  his  lease, 
unless  ho  wishes  to  impoverish  the  land.  In  Scot¬ 
land  leases  are  nearly  universal,  and  generally  are 
for  nineteen  years.  Mr  M*Neel-Caird,  in  a  paper  read 
before  the  Scottish  Chamber  of  Agriculture,*  thus 
describes  the  results  :  “  On  a  seven-course  farm,  held  on 

•  7^6  Lat^  Tenancy  Lawt,  An  address  by  Mr.  M^Neel-Caird 
to  the  Scottish  Chamber  of  Agriculture.  Edinburgh  ;  Seton  and 
Mackenzie. 


a  nmeieeu  years  lease,  yon  may  reckon  that  the  W  fi 
years  will  be  a  period  of  reduced  exnenditure  b^  tk® 
outgoing  tenant,  and  of  exhaustive  cropping 
first  seven  years  of  the  new  lease  will  be*^a  period 
liberal  expenditure  and  gradual  restoratibn 
power.  For  the  next  seven  years  you  mayLpeet^h! 
farm  (unless  it  had  been  greatly  reduced)  to  in  fnii 
fertility ;  and  then  begins  again  the  evil  cycle  of  er 
haustion.  You  will  have  on  the  farm  seven  years  of 
Egyptian  fatness,  alternating  with  periods  of  comparative 

leanness;  but  the  lean  years  will  bo  in  the  proportinn  nf 
12  to  7.”  From  this  vivid  picta™  of  sjtch 
under  leases,  we  may  learn  how  wasteful  and  nnecon^ 
mical,  as  well  as  unjust,  are  the  laws  affecting  agri¬ 
cultural  tenancies.  Leases  abate,  but  do  not  nmve 
the  evil ;  and,  without  a  system  of  compensation  for 
unexhausted  improvements,  fall  much  short  of  the  benefits 
they  are  capable  of  conferring. 

The  efficiency  of  agriculture  is  a  prime  object  of  national 
policy,  and  will  bend  to  itself  all  subordinate  and  sinister 
ends.  Lord  Derby  impressed  this  truth  on  his  class, 
when  he  said  that  what  was  desirable  was  not  so  much 
that  the  landlord  should  put  out  money  on  the  land  as 
that  he  should  not  prevent  the  tenant  from  doing*  so. 
According  to  Lord  Derby^s  statement,  it  would  seem  that 
the  highest  object  of  his  ambition  is  to  prevent  the 
landlords  being  obstructives,  while,  of  course,  they 
ultimately  reap  the  benefit  of  all  improvements.  Whether 
the  farmer  or  the  nation  will  be  satisfied  with  this 
somewhat  perfunctoiy  theory  of  the  duties  of  property, 
remains  to  be  seen.  Two  courses  seem  open.  Eithn* 
the  tenant  may  get  assistance  from  the  State  to  purchase 
the  ownership,  and  thereby  the  person  who  improved  and 
worked  the  land  would  be  the  same  that  reaped  the 
profit ;  or  the  State  may  buy  the  ownership,  ana  give  to 
the  farmer  full  certainty  of  possession,  and,  if  he  is 
ejected,  compensation  for  his  beneficial  expenditure. 
Doubtless  we  shall  hear  a  great  many  arguments  in  favour 
of  one  or  other  of  those  alternatives ;  but  the  question  need 
not  be  hastily  decided,  for  it  is  one  of  great  complexity 
and  difficulty.  One  reform,  however,  must  be  speedily 
and  earnestly  undertaken  to  give  our  farmers  a  fair 
chance  of  improving  the  land,  for  which  purpose  nothing 
perhaps  would  be  more  profitable,  at  least  in  some  of  its 
main  provisions,  than  the  Irish  Land  Act.  Meanwhile, 
we  must  thank  Mr  Macdonell  and  Mr  M'Neel-Caird  for 
the  valuable  additions  they  have  made  to  the  literature 
of  this  important  question. 


THE  IRISH  CONVENTION  ACT. 

Do  we  really  believe  our  own  loud  professions  of  love 
of  freedom  ?  When  we  call  ourselves  Liberals,  and  pro¬ 
claim  the  will  of  the  people  to  be  the  guide  of  our 
political  conduct,  are  we  sincere,  or  do  we  only  wish  to 
cajole  the  public,  and  throw  dust  in  the  eyes  of  Europe  r 
These  questions  are  forced  upon  us  by  the  debate  in  the 
House  of  Commons  last  Friday  week  on  the  Bill  for 
repealing  the  Irish  Convention  Act. 

When  the  closing  decade  of  the  last  century  began, 
the  Catholics  of  Ireland  were  without  legal  means  o 
influencing  the  administration  of  their  national 
Their  existence  in  the  land  of  their  fathers  had,  indee  , 
been  recognised  a  few  years  previously,  they  could  own 
property,  could  sue  and  be  sued ;  but  that  was  very 
nearly  the  extent  of  their  privileges.  They  could  neit  cr 
sit  in  Parliament,  nor  vote  for  a  representative ;  ®J 
could  hold  no  office  under  the  Government,  even 
lowest ;  they  were  excluded  from  the  municipah 
from  the  vestries,  nay,  from  the  legal  profession.  “ 
word  they  were  allowed  to  live,  and  to  labour  m 
service  of  their  Protestant  masters,  and  th^ 
expected  to  be  content.  In  this  state  of  things 
French  Revolution  came  to  proclaim  the 
emancipation  to  oppressed  peoples.  It 
listened  to  by  the  Irish  Catholics,  and  in  December,  > 
a  convention  of  delegates  from  their  body,  from  e 
part  of  Ireland,  assembled  in  Dublin  to 
best  means  of  obtaining  relief  from  the  wo 
oppression  under  which  they  were  groaning.  fi  -jug 
of  this  bold  move  was  the  concession  in  the  0 
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ear  of  a  larg©  portion  of  their  demands.  But,  in  the 
meantime,  the  Irish  Parliament  not  uiinatarally  took 
alarm  at  the  tactics  by  which  the  concession  had  been 
extorted  from  it.  The  Catholics  formed  perhaps  three- 
fourths  of  the  population  of  Ireland,  although,  as  we 
iave  said,  when  the  convention  assembled  they  were 
whollr  excluded  from  the  suffrage.  It  is  not  very 
wonderful  then  that  the  representatives  of  the  small 
Protestant  minority  should  feel  themselves  eclipsed  in 
ibe  presence  of  this  national  delegation.  But  if  the  Parlia- 
mentreallyi*epTesented  the  Protestantpopulation,  although 
it  would  still  be  but  the  agent  of  the  minority,  it  would 
undoubtedly  have  been  entitled  to  speak  in  the  name  .of 
the  intelligence  as  well  as  of  the  property  of  the  country. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  however,  it  was  scarcely  more  hateful 
to  the  Catholics  than  it  was  to  the  most  enlightened 
portion  of  the  Protestants.  To  a  House  of  Commons 
consisting  of  three  hundred  members,  two  hundred  and 
twenty-eight  were  returned  by  one  hundred  and  three 
persons,  leaving  just  seventy-two  to  be  elected  by 
the  free  voices  even  of  the  Protestant  people.  Of  the 
hundred  and  three  borough-mongers,  the  real  masters  of 
the  Parliament,  some  had  no  lurther  connection  with 
Ireland  than  that  they  owned  property  there ;  the 
majority  were  Irishmen  in  much  the  same  sense  that  the 
barons  of  the  early  Norman  reigns  were  Englishmen, 
and  a  few — a  very  few,  indeed — would  not  have  been 
ashamed  in  any  society  of  being  known  to  be  Irish.  It 
need  hardly  be  added  to  this  that  the  House  of  Com- 
mous  was  composed  of  a  body  of  placemen,  actual  or 
expectant,  ready  to  vote  anything  the  Government 
wished.  And  the  Government,  be  it  remembered,  was  not 
administered  by  an  Irish  Cabinet,  but  by  a  Lord-Lieu¬ 
tenant  and  Secretary,  nominated  here  in  London.  A 
Parliament  such  as  this  could  not,  in  the  nature  of 
things,  feel  safe  when  broufirht  face  to  face  with  a  really 
representative  Catholic  Assembly ;  and  accordingly  it 
followed  up  its  Belief  Act  with  an  Act  making  it  illegal 
for  all  time  to  come  for  any  body  professing  to  be  repre- 
eentative  to  meet  in  any  part  of  Ireland. 

That  a  Parliament,  constituted  as  was  the  Irish  Par- 
l^entof  1793,  should  prohibit  the  holding  of  conven¬ 
tions  was  entirely  in  character.  But  that  the  prohibi¬ 
tion  should  be  defended  in  a  Householders’  Parliament 
at  the  present  day  by  Liberal  Ministers,  in  the  presence 
of  English  Libei^s,  not  one  of  whom  had  the  consis¬ 
tency  to  repudiate  sentiments  thus  stamped  with  their 
authority,  yet  utterly  repugnant  to  their  professed 
principles,  is  humiliating.  The  Marquis  of  Hartington, 
indeed,  stated  that  it  would  not  be  prudent  to  forego  this 
safeguard  against  the  machinations  of  the  Fenians  and 
the  designs  of  the  Home  Rulers.  We  do  not  care  to 
dwell  on  the  handle  such  a  statement  affords  to  the  ill- 
wishers  of  England,  and  the  glee  with  which  they  will 
repeat  that  our  rule  is  so  hateful  in  Ireland  that  we  do 
not  dare  to  allow  the  people  to  give  expression  to 
their  sentiments.  Wo  prefer  to  ask  whether,  even 
on  the  Irish  Secretary’s  own  ground,  the  reten¬ 
tion  of  this  odious  Act  is  advisable?  The  Act  has 
been  in  operation  seventy-nine  years :  has  it 
uring  that  period  prevented  insuirection  or  conspiracy  ? 
very  reader  knows  that  it  has  not.  On  the  contrary,  it 
tlio  most  potent  of  the  agents  that  made 
rebels  of  the  United  Irishmen,  and  its  influence  ever 
jmee  has  been  the  same.  O’Connell  was  in  the  habit  of 
Mting  that  be  could  drive  a  coach  and  six  through  any 
c  of  Parliament,  and  he  justified  his  boast  in  nothing 
ore  triumphantly  than  in  his  practical  defiance  of  this 
ropt  on  the  liberty  of  the  subject.  In  spite  of  its 

provisions,  the  Catholic  Association  continued  to  direct 
e  agiUtion  for  emancipation,  until  the  agitation  was 
frowned  with  success  in  1829.  And,  in  spite  of  its  pro- 
wh^T^^’  assembled  around  him  in  Conciliation  Hall 
Ke^T^*  ^^^fcsnts  and  purposes,  a  Convention  of 
from  frue,  indeed,  that  this  Act  prevented  him 

in  doi^^  together  his  Council  of  Three-Hundred,  but 
drove  him  to  summon  those  monster  meet- 
coS  "i  hands  of  any  one  with  less  marvellous 

passions  of  excited  multitudes,  would 
lu  y  have  ended  in  ma.s6acre  and  civil  war.  It  is 


also  true  that  it  enabled  Lord  Clarendon  to  forbid  the 
Young  Ireland  National  Council,  but  in  truth  the  Young 
Irelanders  were  already  defeated  by  the  famine  and  the 
priests.  We  have  the  testimony  of  Mr  Smyth,  M.P.,  in 
the  Times  of  Tuesday,  that  he  was  intimately  counected 
with  the  party  of  1848,  and  that  the  Convention  Act 
never  troublecl  them.  But,  if  the  Convention  Act  is 
powerless  where  the  popular  passions  are  deeply  stirred, 
it  is  only  too  effectual  where  enthusiasm  is  wanting. 
Thus,  let  any  law  press  injuriously  on  the  interests  of  a 
class,  and  let  those  who  are  affected  wish  to  send  dele¬ 
gates  to  consider  a  remedy,  to  organise  public  opinion, 
and  bring  it  to  bear  upon  the  authorities,  the  Convention 
Act  stands  in  the  way  and  warns  them  off.  A  congress 
of  the  medical  profession  in  Ireland  may  not  legally  be 
held  to  consider  the  sanitary  state  of  the  kingdom.  Nor 
may  Boards  of  Guardians  depute  representatives  to  dis¬ 
cuss  the  changes  necessary  in  the  Poor  Law.  The  true 
nature  of  this  law  is  strikingly  brought  out  by  Mr  Smyth 
in  the  letter  to  the  Times  already  alluded  to.  We,  who 
are  in  favour  of  secular  education  in  Ireland,  may  hold 
congresses  as  many  as  we  please  to  advocate  our  views 
and  urge  them  on  the  Government.  But  if  the  people 
of  Ireland,  who  are  the  parties  diiectly  concerned,  and 
who,  possibly,  may  passionately  desire  denoniinationalism, 
venture  to  do  the  same,  their  congresses  may  be  broken 
up  by  the  police,  and  themselves  marched  off  to  prison. 
There  is  but  one  word  for  such  injustice.  It  is  monstrous. 

The  effect  of  the  Act  being  as  we  have  stated,  it  required 
no  little  courage  on  the  part  of  the  Attorney- General  for 
Ireland,  it  must  be  allowed,  to  rise  in  the  House  of 
Commons  and  assert  that  it  inflicts  no  practical  grievance, 
and  that  Ireland  under  its  provisions  is  in  enjoyment 
of  as  complete  practical  freedom  as  this  country.  Such 
statements  as  these  are  always  sure  of  a  favourable 
reception  in  the  House.  It  is  pleasant  to  believe  that 
our  rule  confers  blessings  on  subject  populations,  and 
that  all  our  laws  are  conceived  in  a  spirit  of  the  highest 
statesmanship.  But  is  it  possible  that  the  right 
honourable  gentleman  is  a  dupe  to  his  own  assertion  ? 
Does  he  really  hold  that  the  bare  right  of  public  meeting 
is  of  much  avail  in  these  days,  even  supposing  it  to  be 
respected,  without  the  further  right  of  delegation  ?  If 
trade-unions  were  prohibited  from  electing  representa¬ 
tives  to  look  after  their  joint  affairs,  what,  we  should  like 
to  ask  him,  would  become  of  the  interests  of  labour  in 
the  struggle  against  capital  ?  Or,  to  take  another  example, 
if  the  opponents  of  denominational  education  might  not 
legally  hold  congresses,  what  prospect  would  there  be 
of  an  amendment  of  the  Education  Act  ?  It  is  clear 
enough,  in  truth,  to  any  one  who  will  take  the  trouble  to 
think  out  the  matter,  that  the  Convention  Act  is  one  of 
the  most  formidable  obstacles  to  the  formation  of  a 
healthy  public  opinion  so  sorely  needed  in  Ireland,  and 
that,  instead  of  assuring  order,  its  tendency  is  to 
convert  constitutional  agitation  into  secret  con8pii*acy. 
As  for  the  assertion  that  Ireland  enjoys  as  much 
practical  liberty  as  this  country,  we  can  only  marvel 
at  its  hardihood.  We  are  quite  aware  that  wo  are 
now  trenching  on  somewhat  delicate  ground.  But  when 
a  statement  such  as  this  is  advanced  by  one  so  high  in 
authority  in  the  sister  country,  it  is  necessary,  in  the 
interests  of  truth  and  good  government,  that  it  should 
not  be  allowed  to  pass  uncorrected.  The  Lord-Lieutenant 
of  Ireland  in  council  is  empowered  to  proclaim  any  part 
of  the  country  at  his  discretion,  that  is,  to  place  it  under 
something  like  what  the  French  call  a  state  of  siege. 
He  has,  likewise,  power  to  suspend  any  newspaper  if  he 
chooses  to  think  it  seditious.  No  Irishman  can  possess 
arms  without  a  license  from  a  magistrate.  Nor  may  he 
drill,  nor  march  in  military  order.  How  unrestricted  is 
the  right  of  public  meeting,  we  may  learn  from  the  affair 
in  the  Phoenix  Park  last  5’ear.  And  as  to  the  inviola¬ 
bility  of  domicile,  wo  believe  it  is  not  unusual  for  the 
police  in  the  rural  districts,  if,  when  patrolling  at  night, 
they  see  a  light  in  the  house  of  a  peasant  at  an  advanced 
hour,  to  call  and  demand  the  reason.  We  leave  it  to 
the  casuists  of  the  Treasury  Bench  to  reconcile  this  state 
of  things  with  their  assertion  that  in  Ireland  as  much 
practical  liberty  is  enjoyed  as  in  this  country. 
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The  Clebot  and  the  School-Boabds.— The  ener^ 
with  which  the  clergy  of  the  Church  of  Eugland  •“ 

the  main,  devoted  themselre.  to  the  cause  of  educating  the 
poor  in  the  restricted  sense  which  they  attach  to  the  word 
Question,  makes  it  appear  ungracious  to  suggest  the  neces- 
sitir  of  keeping  a  close  watch-  on  their  proceedings  with 
regard  to  thU  question.  The  Manchetter  Examiner  com- 
plains  of  some  very  sharp  practice  on  the  part  of  the  mn- 
cheater  clergy  in  connection  with  the  death  of  Mr 
Gladstone,  a  member  of  the  local  School  Board.  This 
gentleman  died  on  the  Ist  of  May;  and  the  ve^  next  day, 
that  on  which  the  news  of  his  death  was  published,  a  sum¬ 
mons  was  sent  round  for  a  meeting  on  the  3rd,  at  which  a 
Keverend  Canon  was  in  the  chair,  a  Rural  Dean  took  part 
in  the  proceedings,  and  a  candidate  was  brought  into  the 
field  with  all  due  ceremony.  To  start  this  candidate,  in 
whom  the  clergy  had  entire  confidence,  it  was  necessary, 
according  to  the  Manchester  Examiner,  to  steal  a  march 
upon  the  ratepayers,  to  ignore  altogether  the  just  nghts 
of  the  laity,  and  to  ensure  all  the  advantages  of  priority 
and  possession  in  favour  of  a  clerical  nomination.  This, 
since  the  money  levied  by  the  Board  goes  to  the  Church 
Schools,  means  that  the  clergy  wish  not  only  to  pocket  the 
taxes,  but  to  determine  how  much  they  shall  pocket,  since 
between  a  clerical  board  and  a  board  of  clerical  nominees 
there  is  no  difference  of  any  consequence  to  the  rate-payers. 
The  laity  of  Manchester  seems  to  ^  up  in  arms  to  resist 
such  assumptions,  and  the  Conservative  Associations  them¬ 
selves  have  revolted  against  clerical  dictation ;  and  while 
professing  their  readiness  to  help  in  returning  “  Church 
and  Conservative  candidates  to  the  School  Board,  insist 
on  having  a  voice  in  their  nomination. 


Fbench  Girls*  Schools. — M.  Louis  Blanc  has  addressed  a 
letter  to  the  president  of  the  Administrative  Council  of  the 
Secular  School  for  Girls,  Rue  Lantier,  in  Paris,  expressing  the 
warmest  approbation  of  his  efforts  in  the  cause  of  true 
female  education.  **  All  my  sympathies,'*  says  he,  **  are 
enlisted  in  your  work  of  emancipation  by  means  of  in¬ 
struction.  You  are  right.  Secular  schools  are  the  only  ones 
wherein  one  learns  to  do  good  because  it  is  good,  and  not 
with  a  view  to  rewards  beyond  the  tomb.  They  are, 
besides,  the  only  ones  in  which  the  soarings  of  reason  are 
not  in  danger  of  being  suppressed  by  an  education  which 
denies  that  faculty  ;  the*onIy  ones  in  which  the  modern 
spirit  is  not  perpetually  combated  by  ideas  belonging  to 
another  age  ;  the  only  ones  in  which  the  soul  is  not  bowed 
under  the  yoke  of  a  discipline  hostile  to  free  inquiry ;  the 
only  ones,  in  short,  in  which  minds  can  bo  formed  capable 
of  evolving  the  law  of  their  development  from  themselves.** 
When  it  is  considered  how  large  a  proportion  of  girls* 
schools  in  France  are  kept  by  sisters  of  some  religious  order 
whose  only  certificates  of  capacity  are  the  “  letters  of  obe¬ 
dience  ”  they  receive  from  the  superior  of  the  congregation 
to  which  they  belong,  the  importance  of  such  an  initiative 
as  that  of  the  school  in  the  Rue  Lantier  is  evident.  In  M. 
Guizot’s  recent  speech  on  primary  instruction,  he  suggested 
the^  advantage  that  would  accrue  to  the  teaching  sister¬ 
hoods  if  they  would  submit  to  the  general  law  regarding 
certificates  of  capacity  (from  which  they  are  exempt  till 
1876),  but  thought  that  till  then  the  secular  power  should 
respect  their  pious  timidity  if  it  still  remains  an  obstacle, 
and  accept  their  letters  of  obedience,  which  are  in  fact  but 
the  endorsement  by  one  nun  of  the  abilities  of  another. 
What  sort  of  education  can  that  bo  which  is  given  by 
minds  in  which  pious  timidity  overcomes  zeal  for 
knowledge  ? 

THE  MONEY  MARKET. 

The  bullion  movements  of  the  week  have  been  looked 
forward  to  with  the  utmost  anxiety,  and  heaviness  in  all 
departments  has  prevailed,  it  being  considered  that  the 
immense  sums  required  on  account  of  foreign  loans  and 
new  enterprises  would  bo  likely,  sooner  or  later,  to  affect 
our  markets ;  and  os  large  withdrawals  were  being  made 
from  the  Bank  of  Eugland,  a  rise  in  the  official  mini" 
mum  was  quite  anticipated.  Although  an  increase  of 


1  per  cent,  was  calculated  upon  in  some  quarters  it 
the  general  impression  that  the  rate  would  be  increZ^ 
only  i  per  cent.  The  demand,  however,  still  conti^W 
more  than  half  a  million  being  taken  out  on  Wedn««j 
(of  which  300,000f.  was  for  &rmany),  the  Bank  D' 
tors  advanced  the  rate  at  once  to  6  per  cent,  a  meaR*^ 
which  will  exercise  a  salutary  check  on  the  promoters*^ 
new  companies  and  also  on  the  export  of  gold.  As  th 
rise  had  already  been  discounted  by  speculators  nrioe^ 
advanced,  but  the  closing  quotations  are  all  lower  th^ 
last  week.  The  discount  brokers  have  been  workin 
with  great  caution  at  the  Bank-rate,  but  the  interest  on 
deposits  has  not  been  altered  to  the  usual  extent,  the 
feeling  among  the  brokers  and  joint-stock  banks  appear- 
ing  to  be  that  the  5  per  cent,  rate  will  not  be  mainW^ 
for  any  length  of  time. 

In  English  Funds  Consols  have  been  dull  throughout 
the  week,  and  close  at  a  redaction  of 

Foreign  Securities  show  a  farther  general  fall,  but  the 
Stocks  most  affected  are  Egyptian,  Italian,  Turkish  and 
Spanish. 

In  the  Railway  Market  sales  have  preponderated  hut 
later  in  the  week  a  better  feeling  prevailed,  and  prices 
are  veiy  little  lower  than  those  quoted  last  week. 

The  return  from  the  Bank  of  England  for  the  week 
ended  the  8th  of  May,  1872,  shows  that  the  amount  of 
notes  in  circulation  is  25,860,780^.,  being  a  decrease  of 
61,810/.,  and  the  stock  of  bullion  in  both  departments 
is  20,789,932/.,  being  a  decrease  of  J765,523/.  when 
compared  with  the  preceding  return. 

A  prospectus  has  been  issued  of  the  Llynvi,  Tondu 
and  Ogmore  Coal  and  Iron  Company  (Limited),  with  a 
capital  of  550,000/.,  in  shares  of  50/.,  to  acquire  three 
properties  in  South  Wales,  now  in  active  operation,  and 
to  blend  them  under  a  single  management,  when  th^ 
will  form  one  of  the  most  extensive  coal  and  iron  works 
in  the  kingdom.  The  vendors  give  security  to  guaran¬ 
tee  a  dividend  equal^  to  *10  per  cent,  per  annum  for  five 
years. 

A  prospectus  has  been  issued  of  the  New  Zealand 
Kapanga  Gold  Mining  Company  (Limited),  with  a  capital 
of  100,000/.  |in  shares  of  o/.,  to  purchase  for  55,000/. 
in  cash  and  20,000/.  in  shares  a  mine  in  New  Zealand. 
The  region  is  stated  to  be  singularly  rich,  and  a  geologica[ 
inspection  affirms  this  particular  field  to  be  replete  with- 
gold.  The  shares  are  quoted  1  to  If  prem. 

Subscriptions  are  invited  by  Messrs  Grant  Brothers, 
of  Lombard^street,  for  100,000/.  Terminable  Debenture 
Bonds  of  the  Consolidated  Fund  of  the  City  of  Quebec. 
The  Bonds  of  100/.,  200/.,  and  500/.  each, 'are  payable  to 
bearer,  and  are  secured  on  the  general  revenue  and  on 
the  whole  of  the  property  of  the  City  of  Quebec,  and  are 
issued  for  the  purpose  of  extinguishing  Debentures  ma¬ 
turing. 

At  the  meeting  next  month  of  the  Imperial  Ottoman 
Bank  the  directors  will  propose  to  pay  17s.  per  share, 
making,  with  the  10s.  paid  in  January,  13J  per  cent,  for 
1871.  They  will  also  add  over  30,000/.  to  re8erve»  w*d 
carry  forward  about  4,000/. 

The  report  of  the  English  Bank  of  Rio  de  Janeiro,  to 
be  presented  on  the  22nd  inst.,  recommends  a  dividend 
of  12s.  per  share,  making,  with  the  8s.  already  paid,  • 
distribution  of  10  per  cent,  for  the  year,  and  leaving 
11,937/.  to  be  carried  forward.  The  reserve  fond 
stands  at  60,000/.,  and  the  amount  to  the  credit  of 
depreciation  of  capital  account  is  19,764/.  in  excess  of 
the  sum  requisite  at  the  current  rate  of  exchange. 

The  following  were  the  closing  quotations  last  night : 
■Consols,  921 

Foreign  Bonds : — Argentine  Six  per  Cents,  97f  to  981 J 
Seven  per  Cents.  Viceroy,  91  to  93;  ditto  186^  87lto87f ;  ^tw 
Khedive,  78|  to  79| ;  French  Six  per  Cents.,  96J  to  971;  <htto  Fift 
per  Cents.,  41  to  4i  ;  Italian  Five  per  Cents.,  671  to  671;  I*«™J**® 
Six  per  Cents.,  811  to  82;  ditto  Five  per  Cents.,  1872,  I 
to  11  rrera. ;  Spanish  Three  per  Cents.,  29|  to  29t; 

Scrip,  1871,  29i  to  29jf;  Turkish  Five  per  Cents.,  18w, 
to  62|;  ditto  Six  per  Cents.,  1865,  72  to  72|;  ditto,  18W»  ^ 
to  60| ;  ditto,  1871,  69J  to  701 ;  Uruguay  Six  per  Cents.,  7of 
74 ;  and  Russian  Scrip,  1  to  11 .  -  i 

English  Railway  Shares  Brighton,  811  to  ^l*  I  Csl*“®  ^ 
118|  to  1181;  Great  Eastern,  521  to  521 ;  Great  Wester^ 
to  109i  i  Great  Northern  “A,”  1571  to  1581 ;  London  and  Horw 
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Re-exported.  Duty  paid. 
4,312,054  2,000,512 


WMtern  14SJtol49;  London,  Chatham,  and  Dover,  20^  to  Tho  following  are  the  principal  dutiable  articles  and 

264-  Metropolitan,  05}  to  001;  ditto  District,  30^  to  81 ;  fluctuations  in  the  transactions  in  them  for  the  first 
.*.1  A  iiratn  140? :  North  British,  04}  to  054  ;  North-Eaftarn  « 

^  n ‘".i «  167  to  Itiri ;  Sheffield,  75  to  754  ;  South  Eastern,  ^^ur  months  of  the  year :  „  ,  .  , 

to  102*  and  ditto  “A,”  78  J  to  78}.  Imported.  Reexported.  Duty  paid. 

‘  Miscellaneous  Shares  i-Anglo  American  Teleffraph.  116  to  Cocoa  -  lbs.  7,007,898  4,312,054  2,000,512  9.520  709 

118-  ditto  Mediterranean  Telegraph,  182  to  184  ;  British  Indian  Coffee  -  „  51,171,371  40,000,001  11,113,797  02,347,828 

Telcffraph,  10}  to  114;  ditto  Extension  Telegraph.  11}  to  Currants  & 

19*  ditto  Australian,  9}  to  9J ;  China  Telei^aph,  8}  to  9 ;  Raisins  -cwts.  154,807  43,014  228,721  270,907 

Fdmouth  and  Malta  Telegraph,  11  to  11};  French  Atlantic  Spirits, viz. : 

Teleffraph,2l4  to  21};  Hudson’s  Bay,  10}  to  11  ;  Indiarubber,  Rum  -gals.  2,404,249  498,913  1,395,433  0.500  080 

4>4  10  434  ;  Ottoman  Banks,  144  to  14};  Telegraph  Construction,  Brandy  „  1,944,139  144,930  1,110,352  12.079,229 

5jlto32;\  /  V  TT  .  ,  o  V«3.442  103,111  4,179.294  2.284,305 

Among  the  new  undertakings  the  Shares  of  the  United  States  Tea-  -  lbs.  70,818,175  10.855,710  44,178,122  9.5,524,294 

Rolling  Stock  Company  are  1}  to  1}  prera.  ;  Bischoff^eim’s  Cer-  Tobacco  -  „  13,393,850  5,582,080  2,135,134  50,091.503 

lificates  for  Erie  Shares  54|  to  54};  the  Seven  Per  Cent.  Rental  Wine  -gals.  0,005,131  517,254  5,214,018  14,200,057 


T-Wranh  10}  to  x.aicubiuu  xcicgrapu.  xi-f  lu 

TJ  -  ditto  Australian,  9}-  to  9} ;  China  Telegraph,  8}  to  9  ; 
ijmouth  and  Malta  Telegraph,  11  to  11};  French  Atlantic 
T^eraph,  21}  to  21};  Hudson’s  Bay,  10}  to  11;  Indiarubber, 
424  «o434  ;  Ottoman  Banks,  144  to  14} ;  Telegraph  Construction, 

^*irnonVthe  new  undertakings  the  Shares  of  the  United  States 
Rnllimr  Stock  Company  are  1}  to  1}  preni.  ;  Bischoffsheim’s  Cer- 
lificates  for  Erie  Shares  54|  to  54};  the  Seven  Per  Cent.  Rental 
Trust  Bonds  of  the  Atlantic  and  Great  Western  Railroad  Com- 
Dsnv  are  6}  to  6}  prem.,  ex.  New  and  the  Second  Issue,  1}  to  2 
orem.  *  the  Atlantic  and  Great  Western  Railroad  First  Mortgage 
Bonds  are  74  to  76,  and  the  Second  Mortgage  Bonds  63  to  65  ; 
Mexican  ^ilway  fully  paid  Bonds  are  67  to  69 ;  the 
Shares  of  the  Great  Western  Telegraph  Company  are  §  to  1 
prem.*  the  special  issue  of  Shares  of  the  Franco-Egyptian  Bank 
ti-e}  to}  prem.;  the  Shares  of  the  Silver  Plume  Mining  Com- 


46,060,601 

43,014 


11,113,797 

228,721 


Rim  lining  in 
Itond. 
9.526  799 
62,347,828 

270,907 


Rum  -gals.  2,404,249  498,913  1,395,433  6.560  686 

Brandy  „  1,944,139  144,930  1,110,352  12.079,229 

Sugar  -cwts.  3,768,442  103,111  4,179.294  2.284,305 

Tea-  -  lbs.  70,818,175  10.855,710  44,178,122  9.5,524,294 

Tobacco  -  „  13,393,856  5,582,080  2,135,134  50,091.563 

Wine  -gals.  0,005,131  517,254  5,214,018  14,206,057 

With  these  figures  may  be  compared  the  statistics  for 
the  corresponding  period  in  1872  : 

Cocoa  -  lbs.  0,430,487  1,799,799  2,722,035  8.534.913 

Coffee  -  „  47,114,032  30,529,893  7,238,141  07,461,180 

Currants  & 

Raisins  -cwts.  210,414  30,503  242,238  305,195 


1,395,433 

1,110,352 

4,179.294 

44,178,122 

2,135,134 

5,214,618 


6,566  686 
12.079,229 
2.284,305 
9.5,524,294 
50,091.563 
14,206,057 


the  Eight  per  Cent.  First  Mortgage  Gold  Bonds  of  the  Arkansas 
Central  Railway  Company  are  2  to  2};  the  Shares  of  the 
Petenbnrg  and  Yiborg  Gas  Company  are  }  to  1  prem. ;  the  A 
freferred  Shares  of  the  Aberystwith  Silver  Lead  Mining  Company 
are  1}  to  2  prem. 


TRADE  AND  NAVIGATION  RETURNS. 

The  April  Returns,  besides  giving  the  nsnal  informa¬ 
tion  of  the  month's  transactions,  and  those  of  the  four 
months  of  the  year  ending  with  it,  contain  also  tables 
showing  the  value  of  our  importations  of  foreign  and 
colonial  goods,  and  exportations  of  British  produce  and 
manafactures  for  the  first  quarter  of  the  year,  divided 
amongst  the  various  countries  with  which  we  trade. 
From  these  we  quote  the  following  figures,  specifying 
each  country  for  which  either  one  or  the  other  exceeds  a 
million : 

ISri.  1872. 


Cocoa 

lbs. 

6,430,487 

Coffee 
Currants  & 

II 

47,114,632 

Raisins  - 
Spirits,  viz 

cwts. 

210,414 

Rum 

gals. 

1,971,322 

Brandy 

II 

1,661,774 

Sugar 

cwts. 

4,112,726 

Tea- 

lbs. 

73,854,191 

Tobacco  - 

fj 

8,101,744 

Wine 

gals. 

6,671,862 

Rum  -  gals.  1,971,322  448,469  1,402,407  7,397,123 

Brandy  „  1,561,774  115,202  1,177,891  12,420,141 

Sugar  -  cwts.  4,112,726  100  852  4,464,338  1,608,876 

Tea-  -  lbs.  73,854,191  11,467,305  42,621,467  101,912,649 

Tobacco  -  „  8,101,744  4,930,618  14,695,133  59  660,375 

Wine  -gals.  6,671,862  626,628  5,739,079  13,842,153 

For  other  important  articles,  we  quote  the  quantities 
for  the  month  of  April  in  each  year  : 


Kauia  - 
Germany  - 
Holland  • 
Belgium  • 
France  - 


Importa 

£3,075,486 

3,115,430 

2,608,849 

4,614,438 

6,928,008 


Portngal  k  Azores  1,178, 144 
Spain  &  Canaries  2,140,752 


Italy 

Turkey  - 
Egypt  - 
China 

nited  States 
Peru 
Brazil 

Other  Foreign 
Countries 


India 
Australia 
Other  British 
Possessions 


1,319,954 

1,375,616 

4,532,404 

3,851,988 

20,189,960 

1.229.738 

1.597.738 


Exports. 
£473,784 
4,825  878 
2,564,983 
1.884,391 
4,996,316 
402,868 
716,454 
1.576,481 
1,370,065 
1,435,312 
1,794,065 
9,247,692 
447,060 
1,342,826 


1872. 

Tmporta. 
£4,485,412 
3,485,673 
2.909,043 
3,996,909 
10,369,595 
1,086,045 
2,189,828 
1,182,206 
1,626,901 
5,666,065 
3,915,949 
17,370,102  ] 
1,201,756 
2,602,663 


Exports. 

£377,258 

7,167,026 

3,779,638 

1.681,237 

4,413.287 

565.185 

893,264 

1,588,923 

1,761,646 

1,561,454 

1,767,281 

12,102,471 

609,745 

1,679,862 


1871. 

1873. 

230,270 

Increase. 

Decrease. 

1  Bacon  cwts. 

107,305 

112.965 

Corn,  viz. : 

Wheat  „ 

2,282,936 

2  285,048 

2,112 

Flour  „ 

385.608 

209,475 

176,038 

Barley  „ 

648,078 

1,195,388 

547,315 

Oats  „ 

684,613 

850,241 

265.729 

Ind.  Corn  „ 

816,274 

1,064,712 

238,438 

Cotton,  raw  „ 

1,949,004 

471,716 

1,416,649 

532,355 

Eggs,  gt.  hund. 
Hides,  cwts. 

Oranges  and 
Lemons  bush. 

818,212 

341,497 

1,716,416 

2,336.495 

620,079 

318,500 

228,152 

272,252 

90,348 

Silk,  raw  lbs. 

485,690 

213,438 

Pepper  „ 

1,832,169 

1,867  881 

35,712 

Wood  loads. 

828,933 

249,854 

79,079 

Wool  lbs. 

51,058,670 

44,550,842 

6,507,828 

Woollen  Rags  „ 

5,661,488 

7,313.600 

1,652,112 

„  Yam  „ 

1,432,927 

1,110,099 

822,828 

5,683.177  4,588,346  7,447,271  6,994,640 


62,441,682 

6,950,590 

3,498,200 


87,666,421 

4,952,011 

1,734,697 


69,435,418 

10,613,081 

5,011,349 


45,843,117 

5,368,104 

2,489,699 


Possessions  -  2,923,224  3,366,576  3,086,726  4,183,784 

75,813,596  47,719,606  88,146,574  57,884^7^ 

A  comparison  of  the  totals  for  each  year  will  show  the 
increase  on  the  whole  of  our  trade,  both  import 
frro  *  whilst  the  respective  amounts  for  the  dif- 
1*4  ^  ®®“*ifries  show,  with  some  few  exceptions,  that  it 
L;  generally  extended  with  all.  The  most 
UniSi  Ci  exceptions  are  in  Germany,  France,  and  the 
to  tbfl  r  great  increase  in  the  exportations 

these  is  probably  the  result  of  doGcient 
8tivn«*k  ^  home  manufacture,  in  consequence  of  its 
imnnS^  f  having  ^en  expended  in  war.  The  diminished 


In  cotton  the  decrease  has  been  continuous  through 
all  the  months  of  the  year,  amounting  to  more  than 
twenty  per  cent.,  but  it  is  still  in  excess  of  1870.  The 
decrease  is  wholly  in  the  importations  from  the  United 
States,  those  from  India  ond  Brazil  having  increased. 
In  silk  there  is  a  remarkable  continuons  decrease,  the 
quantities  for  the  last  three  years  having  been,  for  the 
four  months,  2,312,254^.,  2,276,521/.,  and  1,675,466/. 
In  wool  it  is  but  accidental,  as  the  quantities  for  the 
four  months  are  greatly  above  those  of  last  year. 

Our  exports  of  British  manufactures  manifest  an 
amazing  increase,  the  value  having,  in  comparison 
w'ith  last  year,  risen  for  April  from  16,848,442/.  .to 
21,033,516/.,  and  for  the  four  months  from  63,279,867/. 
to  78,208,880/.,  being  an  increase  of  4,165,074/.  and 
14,929,023/.  respectively.  The  value  of  the  principal 
articles  may  be  thus  specified  for  the  month  of  April : 

1871.  1873.  Increase.  Decrease. 

Alkali  -  -  £161,639  £247,072  £95,433 

Apparel  -  -  238,033  228,493  9,540 

Arms  and  Ammu¬ 
nition  -  -  815,681  181,089  134,592 

Beer  and  Ale  -  221,329  180,702  40,627 


1871. 

Alkali  -  -  £151,639 

Apparel  -  -  238,033 

Arms  and  Ammu¬ 
nition  -  -  815,681 

Beer  and  Ale  -  221,329 

Coal  and  Coke-  -  551,464 

Copper  -  -  228,035 

Cotton  Yarn  -  1,202,128 

„  Manafac¬ 
tures  -  -  4,418,003 

Haberdashery  -  505,492 

Hardware  -  -  800,880 

Iron  and  Steel  •  2,148,773 


*N  Im>  th  April  we  find  that  the  total  imports 

Ixiineth.H^w™'’  y®"  737.6801., 

‘he  to  «l.  f  29,105,3671.  and  28,367,7871., 

8om  This  will  be  seen  to  arise  in  the  main 

^bacco  articles — coffee,  brandy,  sugar,  and 

nowing  a  decrease,  whilst  wine  has  increased. 


Linen  and  Jute  - 
Mannfacturea 
Machinery  - 
Silk  Manufac¬ 
tures 

Woollen  Yam 
,,  Manufac¬ 
tures 

Other  Articles  • 


269,455 

697,071 

390,672 

170,426 

445,245 

1,637,487 

2,906,630 


1873. 

£247,072 

228,493 

181,089 

180,702 

742,432 

306,616 

1,277,049 

6,102,879 
686  377 
425,669 
8,129,898 
201,668 
895,210 
634,804 

176,281 

660,880 

2,699.414 

8,559,083 


190,968 

78,681 

74,921 

684,876 

79,885 

124,789 

931,125 

198,139 

141,182 

4,856 

115,636 

1,011,927 

652,453 


67,887 


16.848,442  21,033,516 


4,185,074 
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It  will  tlius  be  seen  that,  in  the  great  staple  articles, 
there  is  a  continnous  and  inost  satisfactory  increase. 
Whether  this  increase  keeps  pace  with  the  growth  of 
the  population  we  do  not  now  enquire. 


THE  EOYAL  ACADEMY. 

{Second  Notice.) 

There  is  comparatively  little  originality  or  freshness  in 
the  conception  of  Mr  G.  F.  Watts’s  large  mythological  or 
allegorical  work  on  the  first  murder,  and  in  this  respect 
it  is  greatly  inferior  to  the  finished  design  for  a  picture 
of  the  Angel  of  Death,  which  he  exhibited  at  the  Dudley 
Gallery  last  year.  In  “  My  Punishment  is  greater  than  I 
can  bear”  (658),  Cain  is  seen  crouching  and  writhing  in 
an  agoov  of  remorse,  under  volumes  of  smoke  or  cloud 
that  darken  his  form  and  intensify  the  blackness  of  his 
countenance,  while  his  younger  brother  is  lying  dead 
between  his  feet.  An  immense  column  of  fire  is  rising 
from  the  rude  stone  altar  of  Abel,  and  a  portion  of  the 
smoko  of  his  brother’s  sacrifice  mingles  with  the  cloud- 
wreath  that  conceals  from  Gain  the  supernal  beings  who 
are  hurling  woe  and  denunciation  on  his  head.  Even  if  he 
dared  to  look  heavenward,  he  could  see  nothing  but  dark¬ 
ness  and  gloom.  And  the  messengers  of  wrath  aro  but 
youthful  human  figures  suspended  in  air  and  cloud  ;  it  is 
their  unnatural  position  alone  that  indicates  their  super¬ 
natural  character.  Mr  Watts  has  but  slightly  modified  the 
traditional  treatment  of  this  subject,  and  his  picture  is  great 
only  in  a  technical  sense.  The  landscape  is  powerfully 
delineated,  and  the  drawing  of  the  figures  is  masterly  ;  but 
the  painting,  which  is  unfinished,  is  rather  a  grand  imitation 
than  an  original  work.  All  the  five  portraits  exhibited  by 
Mr  Watts  are  admirable  examples  of  his  style,  and  **  Miss 
Virginia  Dalrymple”  (215)  is  especially  excellent  and 
characteristic.  The  delicacy  of  the  fiesh-colour  and  of  the 
expression  of  the  face  serves  to  bring  into  relief  the  deep, 
strong  tone  of  the  rich  green  dress.  Mr  Watts  has  never 
produced  anything  finer  than  this  portrait. 

“  Summer  Moon  ”  (202)  is  the  only  work  that  Mr  Fred. 
Leighton  has  sent  to  this  exhibition  which  can  be  said  to 
be  a  composition.  It  represents  two  maids  reclining  in 
sleep,  each  clasping  the  other’s  hand,  at  an  open  oriel, 
through  which  shine  the  stars  in  the  deep  blue  mid¬ 
night  sky.  The  figures  have  a  voluptuous  fulness  and 
roundness,  but  breathe  a  sentiment  of  calmness  and  chas¬ 
tity  ;  and  the  relaxation  of  the  muscles  in  sleep  is  exqui¬ 
sitely  rendered.  The  texture  and  the  subdued  tone  of  the 
colour  are  exceedingly  beautiful.  A  Condottiere  ”  (518)  not 
only  displays  Mr  Leighton’s  power  as  a  colourist  at  its  very 
best,  but  also  shows  the  majesty  and  vigour  of  expression 
which  he  sometimes  attains.  The  drawing  of  the  head  of 
this  mailed  warrior  is  simply  perfect,  and  the  feeling  ex¬ 
pressed  in  his  countenance  is  heightened  by  the  pose  of  the 
body,  and  especially  by  the  listless,  nerveless  droop  of  the 
arms.  In  “  After  Vespers  ”  (171),  a  young,  plump  girl  in  a 
rich  green  robe,  we  have  a  subtler  and  more  indistinct  sen¬ 
timent,  which  is  not,  however,  satisfactorily  brought  out ;  but 
the  figure  is  very  beautiful,  and  the  elaborately  ornamented 
Byzantine  niche  in  the  background  is  painted  with  consum¬ 
mate  skill.  Of  “  The  Eight  lion.  Sir  Edward  Eyan,  Secre¬ 
tary  of  the  Dilettanti  Society  ”  (381),  a  portrait  in  gas¬ 
light  of  an  elderly  gentleman  in  a  semi-clerical  costume, 
who  is  standing  at  a  table  with  the  remains  of  a  sumptuous 
dessert  before  him,  we  can  only  say  that  it  is  disagreeably 
suggestive  of  gout. 

Mr  G.  D.  Leslie’s  largest  work,  “  An  Elopement,  a  d. 
1700”  (183),  is  an  impressive  twilight  landscape  with 
figures.  A  young  lady  not  out  of  her  teens,  dressed  in  a 
smart  black  felt  hat,  grey  riding  jacket,  and  long  black 
skirt,  is  seated  on  a  low  brick  wall,  with  a  portmanteau 
and  pistol  by  her  side,  waiting  till  her  lover  comes 
across  the  lazy  stream  with  the  saddled  horses,  which 
are  being  led  into  a  boat  on  the  other  side.  She  is  intently 
watching  the  boatman’s  operations,  but  shows  no  signs  of 
impatience.  The  feeling  of  repose  that  wraps  the  mansion 
in  front,  and  the  slow  dawn  of  the  early  summer  morning, 
seen  glimmering  through  the  tree-tops  and  gleaming  on 
the  walar,  are  admirably  expressed.  This  is  a  picture  that 


will  produce  a  stronger  impression  the  oftener  5t  i.  - 
“Lucy  and  Puck”  (416)  represents  a  r^ooS 
young  lady  leaning  on  a  brick  pedestal,  with  a  bull-doff  mt 
her  feet,  and  looking  over  a  sheet  of  stagnant  omai^ntal 
water,  where  floats  a  water-lily  in  full  bloom.  In  th 
background  a  rich  park  is  seen  in  the  early  twilight,  and 
the  lady  and  her  surroundings  alike  betoken  wealth  and 
cultivated  taste.  “Lavinia”  (75)  is  a  picture  that  recalls 
Eeynolds.  It  represents  a  maiden,  in  a  slightly-battered 
white  straw  hat,  resting  on  a  stile,  with  a  sheaf  of  ripe 
wheat  by  her  side,  and  backed  by  thick  foliage  lightS 
up  with  sunshine.  This  is  a  chaste  and  beautiful  work 

Mr  Poynter’s  Perseus  and  Andromeda  ”  (605)  is  as 
classic  in  style  as  in  subject.  The  encounter  between 
Perseus  and  the  monster  is  powerfully  conceived  •  it  is 
dull,  crushing  force  confront^  with  and  overcome  bv 
courageous  intelligence  and  agile  skill.  The  curl  of  the 
dragon’s  body  and  the  clutch  of  its  web-bound  claws  upon 
the  rock,  indicate  that  it  is  on  the  point  of  springing  upon 
the  hero,  just  as  he  thrusts  his  sword  through  its  mouth 
and  into  its  brain.  Andromeda  is  a  magnificently.drawn 
nude  figure,  and  the  face  is  expressive  of  exquisite  tender, 
ness  and  intense  exhaustion  through  suffering,  but  the 
flesh-colour  looks  cold  and  hard.  The  sky,  the  rock,  and 
the  beach  are  unreal,  and  the  folds  of  the  drapery  are 
classically  conventional  to  an  altogether  extravagant  degree. 
It  is  a  pity  that  so  many  of  our  artists  who  affect  classical 
subjects  persist  in  disregarding  the  law  of  gnivita- 
tion.  The  red  cloak  flowing  from  Perseus’s  neck 
and  the  pink  *  cloth  behind  Andromeda  have  quite 
an  antique  power  of  suspension  in  the  air.  hh  Y. 
0.  Prinsep’s  “  Penelope  ”  (225)  is  a  classical  work  of  con¬ 
siderable  merit.  The  wife  of  Ulysses  is  stretching  herself 
after  her  night-long  toil,  with  feverish  eyes  and  weary  look, 
apprised  by  the  morning  light  that  the  time  has  come  when 
she  must  undo  her  still  unfinished  work. 

*^The  Dawn  of  the  First  Easter  Sunday”  (41)  is  Mr 
E.  Armitage’s  most  important  and  most  finished  work,  and 
it  is  a  praiseworthy  picture.  Mary  Magdalen  is  rushing 
into  the  house  where  Simon  Peter  and  John  are  residing, 
with  the  news  that  the  Lord’s  body  has  been  taken  away 
out  of  the  sepulchre.  Her  hair  is  dishevelled,  and  her  face 
red  with  weeping  and  excitement.  Peter  is  rising  from  the 
bench  in  the  rude  canvas-covered  porch  where  he  has  been 
sleeping,  and  looks  towards  Mary  with  eager,  awe-struck 
face,  while  John  is  lifting  himself  slowly  from  the  ground. 
The  figures  are  expressive,  but  it  is  the  manipulation  of 
the  sky  and  the  morning  light  that  is  the  most  striking 
excellence  in  this  picture.  Bars  of  grey  cloud  tipped  with 
purple  lie  across  the  heavens,  and  the  light  is  diffused  from 
a  saffron  horizon  in  almost  insensible  gi^ations  of  hue  till 
overhead  the  sky  becomes  a  deep  clear  blue.  The  smoke 
from  a  dying  fire  of  twigs  in  the  centre  of  the  porch  looks 
spectral  in  the  pure  morning  sunlight ;  it  is  time  the 
embers  were  completely  extinguished.  Mr  Armitage’s  t»o 
other  contributions  are  the  first  section  of  a  design  for  » 
frieze,  entitled  ”  The  Dream  of  Fair  Women — the  Women 
of  Scripture  ”  (363),  a  fair  example  of  this  class  of  work, 
and  a  study  for  a  large  picture  to  be  presented  to  the  new 
town-hall  of  Chicago  by  the  proprietors  and  the  .artistic 
and  literary  staff  of  the  *  Graphic,*  which  is  intended  to 
commemorate  the  sympathy  shown  towards. the  sufferers 
by  the  great  fire  both  in  America  and  in  England. 

There  is  more  thought  than  art  in  Mr  G.  Masons 
“Harvest  Moon”  (125),  which  is  a  striking  example  o  »- 
familiar  subject  treated  in  an  intentionally  unreal  sty  . 
“  It  has  been  highly  praised,”  we  overheard  a  young ^  a  y 
remark  to  her  father,  in  front  of  this  picture. 
possibly,”  was  the  reply,  “  but  it  is  preposterous ;  no  on 
ever  saw  anything  like  that  in  nature.”  In  that 
we  entirely  agree.  It  is  certainly  not  usual,^  for  ms  n» 
to  find  a  gate  in  a  dyke  that  only  partially  enc 
a  field  ;  but  it  is  impossible  to  deny  that  . 
of  the  figures  of  the  reapers  returning  from 
work  have  a  quaint  grace  and  attractiveness.  The  man 
the  fiddle  and  the  maid  by  his  side  form  a  very  in  res 
group,  and  there  is  a  certain  unity  of 
attitudes  and  movement  of  the  whole  company.  .  '  j 

Boughton  exhibits  three  works  imbued  with  a  delica 
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Woe  wntiment,  the  best  of  which  is  “The  Flight  of 
h  Birds  ”  (5B6),  two  gentle  ^rls,  one  dressed  in  white 
*  d  the  other  in  black,  watching  the  departure  of  the 
Hows  from  a  bent-covered  shore,  in  a  grey  cloudy 
.  There  is  an  affectation  of  quaintness  in  this 
Spring  Time”  (579),  and  in  “The  Coming  of 
Winter  ”  (591)»  pictures  possess  certain  fine  and 

jgre  qualities.  _ 

OPERA  COMIQUE. 

The  misfortunes  of  France,  throwing  Paris  into  the 
•hade  and  bringing  many  French  families  to  England, 
have  procured  some  fresh  or  unusual  enjoyments  for  Lon¬ 
doners.  St  James’s  Theatre  has  for  some  time  past  offered 
na  very  nearly  as  good  French  comedy  as  can  be  seen  in 
Paris  itself,  and  on  Saturday  the  pretty,  but  badly  situated, 
little  theatre  that  is  approached  by  a  subterranean  passage 
from  the  Strand  was  opened  by  Signor  Montelli  for  what 
bids  fair  to  be  a  very  enjoyable  series  of  French  comic 
opera  performances.  The  orchestra  and  chorus  were  hardly 
ii  working  order  on  the  opening  night,  and  the  scenic 
arrangements  were  of  the  simplest  possible  sort ;  but  the 
former  will,  doubtless,  be  soon  set  right,  and  the  latter  need 
trouble  no  one  who  is  not  utterly  demoralised  by  the  taste 
for  gorgeous  shows  and  dresses,  in  preference  to  good  acting 
and  singing,  that  now  prevails  in  London.  Good  acting 
and  singing  Signor  Montelli  certainly  offers  us,  and  he 
ought  to  have  no  difSculty  in  filling  his  little  house  for  the 
rest  of  the  season. 

The  performances  began  on  Saturday  with  Paer’s  “  Le 
Maitre  de  Ohapelle,”  an  operetta  which,  though  nothing 
very  wonderful,  is  superior  to  most  of  Offenbach’s  works, 
and  the  interest  of  which  was  very  well  maintained  by  M. 
Lonrde  and  Mdlle  Emma  Nelly.  This  was  followed  by,  in 
spite  of  a  few  drawbacks,  a  very  delightful  performance  of 
“La  Fille  du  Regiment.”  The  French  version  of  Doni¬ 
zetti’s  opera  affords  much  more  opportunity  for  acting  than 
the  text,  almost  entirely  limited  to  the  musical  score,  that 
is  adopted  in  the  Italian  opera ;  and  in  the  hands  of  Madame 
Gabel,  Madame  Haydee  Abrek,  and  M.  Huet  Stradi  it  is  a 
thoroughly  good  play,  while  not  at  all  the  worse  as  an 
opera.  The  great  attraction  in  the  present  performance  is 
in  Madame  Cabel’s  Marie.  This  is  one  of  the  singer’s 
favourite  parts  at  the  Theatre  Lyrique,  and  though  Lon¬ 
doners  have  seen  her  in  the  same  opera  when  she  was  much 
younger  than  now  and,  in  person,  a  better* representative  of 
the  sprightly  vivandiere,  she  never  played  or  sang  it  better. 
Madame  Abrek  and  M.  Huet  Stradi  were  very  successful  as 
the  Marchioness  and  Tonio.  In  the  performance  of  the 
other  parts  there  was  not  much  to  be  commended.  Boiel- 
dieu’s  “  La  Dame  Blanche  ”  was  performed  on  Wednesday 
and  last  evening,  with  Mdlle  Miiret  as  Anna,  “  La  Fille  du 
Eegiment  ”  being  repeated  on  the  other  nights  of  the  week. 


“ORDEAL  Br  TOUCH”  AT  THE  QUEEN’S 
THEATRE. 

The  name  of  Mr  Richard  Lee  is  new  to  the  public, 
hut  it  is  hard  to  believe  that  the  “comedy  ”  by  him 
that  WM  produced  last  Saturday  is  the  work  of  a  new 
playwright.  It  seems  to  bear  traces  of  a  praoti.sed  band, 
and,  both  in  its  defects  and  in  its  merits,  to  show  more 
familiarity  with  stage  arrangements  than  could  be 
expected  from  a  tyro.  Its  “  situations  ”  are  its  strong 
points,  and  its  dialogue  is  in  remarkable  obedience  to 
e  conventional  rules  that  appear  to  be  necessary  to 
e  expression  of  either  wit  or  wisdom  by  the  conven¬ 
tional  actors  of  the  day. 

It  is  clever,  but  very  much  spun  out.  Madame 
oraie,  a  young  widow  whose  matrimonial  experiences 
ave  nlled  her  with  a  great  contempt  for  the  male  half 
nmanity,  but  who  is  very  fond  of  helping  on  the 
schemes  of  others,  is  a  sculptor  in  Paris, 
fn*  A  is  the  chief  flirting-place  of  all  her 

Lnn°  these  are  Hortense  Rousselle  and 

^J^ien  herron.  Lucien  is  the  son  of  Theophile  Ferron, 
ystCTious  banker ;  and  Hortense  is  sister  of  a  Jules 
cashier  to  old  Ferron  and  lover  of 
ame  Coralie  herself.  The  love-making  of  the  young 


couple  is  very  distasteful  to  the  banker,  who  has  other 
plans  for  his  son ;  and,  when  all  other  expedients  for 
breaking  off  the  match  fail,  he  tramps  up  a  charge  of 
fraud  against  Jules  Rousselle,  for  which  he  proposes  to 
send  him  to  the  hulks  unless  his  sister  will  give  up  her 
lover,  ^  Madame  Coralie,  in  spite  of  all  she  says,  is  in 
love  with  Jules  Rousselle  ;  and,  to  save  him  from  unjust 
imprisonment,  she  resolves  to  “  manage  ”  the  banxer. 
Fortune  favours  her  resolve.  Being  very  fond  of  flourish- 
ing  her  hands,  and  pointing  and  clutching  at  every- 
thing  and  everybody,  she  seizes  the  banker  by  the  arm  in 
the  coarse  of  a  conversation  in  which  she  pretends  to 
have  some  secret  knowledge  of  his  history.  The  banker 
trembles  and  turns  pale,  whereupon  the  clever  widow  fol¬ 
lows  up  her  scheme  of  trickery  and  deception  until,  by  help 
of  some  shrewd  guesses,  she  discovers  that  the  banker  is 
an  escaped  convict  whose  arm  bears  a  brand  that  she 
unwittingly  touched.  Having  him  thus  at  her  mercy, 
she  compels  him  to  consent  to  the  marriage  of  his  son 
with  Hortense,  to  the  withdrawal  of  the  charge  against 
Rousselle,  and  to  giving  a  dowry  to  herself,  in  order  that 
she  may  ^come  Rousselle’s  wife.  When  all  that  is  done, 
it  turns  out  that  the  banker,  though  an  escaped  convict, 
was  wrongfully  convicted,  and  that,  the  real  culprit 
having  been  discovered,  he  is  free  from  all  blame  or  risk. 
Amid  the  happiness  that  ensues  no  atonement  is  re¬ 
quired  from  the  banker  for  his  wicked  designs  upon 
^usselle,  or  from  Coralie  for  her  persistent  cheating  of 
the  banker. 

The  part  of  Coralie  is  played  veiw  vigorously  by  Mrs 
Scott  Siddons,  who  has  taken  evident  pains  with  her 
impersonation  of  a  fussy  and  disagreeable  woman,  and 
has  done  it  only  too  well.  She  is  too  good  to  be 
wasted  upon  commonplace  melodramatic  comedy.  Mr 
George  Rignold  was  very  successfully  “  got  up  ”  as  the 
banker;  but  his  part,  as  is  usual  with  him,  was  quite 
overacted.  Even  an  escaped  convict  who  has  become  a 
wealthy  banker  has  no  reason  for  talking  always  of  his 
son  as  his  “  fel-llesh  and  bul-llood.”  Little  need  be  said 
about  the  other  actors  in  the  play.  Mr  L.  Clarkson, 
who  is  new  to  this  theatre,  acted  creditably  as  Jules 
Rousselle,  and  Mr  Henry  Vincent,  also  new,  played 
very  poorly  the  very  poor,  D undreary ish  part  of  Captain 
Hope.  Another  newcomer  was  Miss  Isabel  Clifton,  who 
was  passable  as  Lady  Peach,  with  Mr  Henry  Marston  as 
a  Chevalier  St.  Cyr,  in  various  farcical  scenes  thrown 
inartistically  into  the  “  comedy.” 


Miss  Kate  Field’s  Lecture  on  Dickens. —  While 
ladies  are  considerately  protected  from  the  rude  violence  of 
Parliamentary  elections,  and  while  they  are  pronounced  out 
of  place  among  the  giant  intellects  of  the  House  •  of  Com¬ 
mons,  it  is  well  that  neither  the  compassion  nor  the  jealousy 
of  the  lords  of  creation  has  as  yet  excluded  them  from  the 
lecture  platform.  Miss  Kate  Field,  however,  who  delivered 
a  bright  and  attractive  lecture  at  Willis’s  Booms  on  Satur¬ 
day  evening  last,  is  a  young  lady  ;  and  possibly  Mr  Enatch- 
bull-Hugessen  and  other  Parliamentary  rhetoricians  will  not 
consider  their  peculiar  laurels  in  danger  till  the  well-meant 
advice  of  St  Paul  is  disobeyed  by  old  ladies.  Miss  Field 
might  also  further  escape  the  jealousy  of  the  dominant  sex 
from  the  circumstance  that  her  lecture  was  rather  a  work 
of  art  than  an  attempt  at  scientific  exposition.  As  she 
began  by  explaining,  it  was  originally  composed  shortly 
after  the  death  of  the  great  novelist,  and  was  intended  more 
as  a  eulogy  than  as  a  criticism.  It  was  indeed  an  offering 
of  fresh  and  ingenuous  compliments  to  the  memory  of  a 
“  hero.”  Miss  Field  made  no  attempt  to  settle  her  hero’s 
place  in  literature  by  rigid  analysis  or  by  invidious  compari¬ 
son  with  other  luminaries  ;  she  gave  amusing  and  touching 
anecdotes  of  his  popularity,  insisted  upon  his  wide  and 
varied  acquaintance  with  human  life  and  the  fidelity  of  his 
portraits  to  nature,  and  illustrated  the  most  prominent  of 
his  good  qualities,  literary  and  social.  An  essay  on  such  a 
plan  gives  scope  for  the  graces  of  style,  and  is  admirably 
suited  for  a  popular  lecture  the  object  of  which  is  to  interest 
and  amuse.  Her  audience  listened  with  evident  delight  to 
the  sparkling  wit  and  humour  and  the  clear  elocution  of 
the  prepossessing  and  accomplished  lecturer. 
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correct,  can  lay  it  down  without  a  conviction  that  the  ( 
ventional  views  are  utterly  untenable.  Thus,  on  the  i 
page — after  an  introduction  that  chiefly  discusses 
truthfulness  of  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles — Mr  Scott  c 
attention  to  the  genealogies  of  Matthew  and  LnV« 


LITERARY. 


T/ie  En/tM  Lift  tjfJtsnt,  By  Thomw  Scott.  Rimtgate :  ThomM 

Scott. 

“The  entire  result  of  the  searching  criticism  whereto 
the  historical  character  of  the  New  Testament  has  been 
exposed,”  said  Professor  Eawlin son  last  year  in  one  of  the 
lectures  given  for  the  Christian  Evidence  Society,  “  has  been 
to  show  that  not  only  the  general  narrative,  but  all  its 
minutiae,  are  trustworthy.  No  evangelist  has  been  convicted 
of  error  in  respect  of  any  historical  statements.  Where  a 
shallow  learning  and  a  defective  knowledge  of  the  records 
of  the  past  have  led  men  to  think  that  they  had  found  a 
slip  or  a  mistake,  profounder  research  has  always  demon¬ 
strated  the  veracity  and  accuracy  of  the  sacred  writer,  and 
has  exposed  the  ignorance  of  his  assailant.”  When  influ¬ 
ential  clergymen  and  professors  of  history  use  such  language 
as  that,  it  is  not  strange  that  common  people,  who  take  their 
opinions  on  trust  and  believe  whatever  is  told  to  them 
in  church  or  provided  for  them  in  orthodox  books, 
should  accept  the  New  Testament  narratives  without 
question  or  dispute.  Their  very  familiarity  with  the 
narratives  blinds  them  to  their  inconsistencies,  and 
when  some  of  those  inconsistencies  are  pointed  out 
to  them  they  find  it  easy  and  pleasant  to  follow  the 
•example  of  eloquent  bishops  and  studious  doctors  without 
numl^r,  and  at  once  condemn  the  objections  as  merely 
outcomes  of  “  a  shallow  learning  and  a  defective  knowledge 
of  the  records  of  the  past.”  When  the  shepherds  speak 
^falsely,  the  sheep  cannot  be  blamed  for  going  astray.  The 
arrogant  statement  of  untruths,  however,  cannot  always  be 
allowed,  without  objection,  to  pass  for  argument,  and  we 
are  not  surprised  that  the  recent  proceedings  of  the 
Christian  Evidence  Society  have  induced  Mr  Scott  to  issue 
a  new  edition — which  is  a  great  improvement  on  the 
earlier  one — of  his  *  English  Life  of  Jesus.*  The  title  of 
his  book  is  not  quite  accurate ;  but  the  book  itself  is,  for 
the  object  it  is  intended  to  serve,  as  good  a  book  as 
oould  be  wished  for.  Differing  from  most  others  of '  its 
kind,  it  cannot  possibly  be  overturned  by  a  charge  of 
“  shallow  learning  and  defective  knowledge.**  Mr 
Scott  does  not  trouble  himself  about  the  minute  textual 
criticisms  with  which  many  writers  have  attempted 
to  controvert  certain  passages  in  the  Gospels.  He 
leaves  Greek  and  Syriac  alone,  and  says  very  little 
about  the  Jewish  and  heathen  antecedents  of  Chris- 
tianity.  He  takes  the  Gospels  as  we  have  them  in 
our  English  Bibles,  and,  examining  them  step  by  step, 
in  a  thoroughly  matter-of-fact  way,  shows  how  nearly 
every  verse  has  an  inconsistency  of  its  own,  and  how  the 
“life  of  Jesus ’’that  has  been  built  out  of  the  contra¬ 
dictory  and  incredible  narratives  is  utterly  untenable. 
“  The  question  at  issue,”  as  he  says,  “  is  not  at  all  the 
truth  of  Christianity  or  the  religion  of  Jesus,  not  at  all  the 
reasonableness  or  unreasonableness  of  any  form  of  belief  in 
itself ;  but  whether  the  accounts  on  which  certain  dogmas 
of  traditional  Christianity  are  based  be  or  be  not  real 
events  in  the  history  of  the  world.  .  .  .  The  one  task  to 
be  performed  by  all  honest  men  is  to  take  the  alleged 
facts  of  the  gospel-narratives,  and  to  ascertain  whether 
they  be  facts  or  not.  With  theories  as  to  the  origin  of 
these  narratives,  or  with  assertions  in  their  favour  by 
later  ecclesiastical  writers,  we  have  nothing  whatever  to 
do.  The  great  test  of  truth  is  consistency  ;  and  if  a  series 
of  narratives  fail  in  this  particular,  it  is  useless  to  seek 
from  other  quarters  an  authority  for  them  of  which  they 
are  destitute  themselves.”  How  utterly  they  fail,  Mr  Scott 
shows  with  wonderful  clearness,  and  with  all  the  additional 
force  that  comes  with  compactness  of  statement  and  per¬ 
sistent  adherence  to  the  subject  in  hand. 

The  great  merit  of  Mr  Scott’s  book  is  its  common  sense. 
Without  irreverence  he  examines  the  four  Gospels  one  by 
one,  and  compares  them  with  one  another,  or  with  such 
other  “  sacred  records  ’*  as  we  possess,  exactly  as  he 
would  examine  and  compare  other  books  purporting  to 
be  historically  true  ;  and  it  is  hard  to  see  how  any  reader, 
taking  op  the  book  with  an  honest  desire  to  see  whether 
any  other  views  than  those  of  conventional  orthodoxy  are 


tftbicui/iuu  ui  mabiinew  and  Luke  b 

which  Christ  is  shown  to  be  descended,  through  Josenlf 
from  David,  and  to  the  statement  in  the  Acts  that  to  J 


uoa  uaa  sworn  wiiu  an  oain  inai  irom  the  fruits  of  hii 
loins,  according  to  the  flesh,  he  would  raise  up  the  Christ  ” 
Yet,  if  one  thing  is  stated  more  emphatically  than  another 
in  the  New  Testament,  it  is  that  Christ  had  no  human 
father,  and  that  certainly  Joseph  had  no  share  in  hii 
paternity.  Either  Christ  was  bom  in  the  ordinary  way  or 
he  was  not  “  of  the  seed  of  David  ;  **  and,  in  either  case 
the  Biblical  narratives  are  contradictory.  Like  contradict 
tions  appear  in  every  stage  of  the  recorded  life  of  Christ 
Mr  Scott  shows  how  the  first  three  Gospels,  though  often 
at  variance  with  one  another,  have  so  many  verbal  simi¬ 
larities  that  they  could  not  have  been  the  independent 
writings  of  three  different  authors,  but  must,  probably,  have 
been  based  upon  some  earlier  history  accessible  to  all  the 
writers.  John’s  Gospel,  however,  is  quite  distinct  from  the 
others,  and  cannot  possibly  be  harmonised  with  them  by 
intelligent  readers.  In  the  earlier  Gospels,  says  Mr  Scott 
“  while  the  traditions  at  the  beginning  and  end  of  the* 
story  are  altogether  unhistorioal,  there  seems  an  element  of 
historical  truth.” 

We  have  before  ns  in  outlines  suflSciently  distinct  the  pietore 
of  one  who  in  a  highly  artificial  society  dared  to  propound  truths 
unwelcome  to  a  dominant  hierarchy,  and  to  condemn  a  treditiooel 
ceremonial  system  which  placed  barriers  between  Qod  and 
We  have  every  reason  to  believe  that  the  sincerity  and  boldness 
with  which  he  announced  the  absolute  righteousness  and  unfail¬ 
ing  love  of  God  impressed  the  multitudes  who  heard  him  with  the 
sense  of  an  authority  wholly  different  from  that  of  the  &ribM 
and  Pharisees,  and  that  in  the  long  series  of  his  discourses  he 
sought  to  convince  his  hearers  that  God  cared  for  every  one  of 
them  and  willed  to  bring  them  to  the  highest  good. 

The  gentleness  with  which,  while  sacrificing  no  truth  and 
weakening  no  Divine  Law,  he  treated  those  whom  a  sacerdoul 
society  despised  or  hated,  attests  his  sympathy  for  all  suffering, 
and  his  yearning  to  rescue  all  men  from  moral  and  spiritual  degra¬ 
dation.  But  every  reason  which  constrains  us  to  admit  the  sub¬ 
stantial  fidelity  of  this  picture  compels  ns  to  reject  the  whole  of 
the  fourth  Gospel  as  not  only  unhistorical,  but  as  betraying  a  set 
theological  ana  ecclesiastical  purpose.  If  we  hold  that  the  Sy* 
noptic  narratives  have  any  truth,  we  cannot  believe  that  he  who 
in  them  speaks  only  to  comfort,  to  teach,  and  to  purify,  speaks  in 
the  other  only  to  confuse,  perplex,  and  exasperate ;  we  cannot 
believe  that  he  who  throughout  the  one  speaks  only  of  the  lore 
of  God  for  men,  speaks  in  the  other  only  or  chiefly  of  the  nature 
of  his  own  office  and  the  dignity  of  his  own  person.  We  cannot 
believe  that  he  who  in  the  one  never  divulged  his  MeMiahship 
even  to  any  of  his  disciples  until  towards  the  close  of  his  Minis¬ 
try  had,  as  the  fourth  Gospel  represents  him,  announced  the  fact 
freely  from  the  beginning,  not  only  to  Andrew,  Peter,  and 
Nathanael,  but  to  the  whole  population  of  Samaritan  cities  and 
to  crowds  of  indifferent  and  even  hostile  Jews. 

That  extract  will  help  to  show  what  sort  of  a  cha¬ 
racter  and  person  Mr  Scott  attributes  to  Christ  after 
eliminating  from  the  Gospels  all  the  passages  that  prove 
one  another  to  be,  if  not  false,  at  any  rate  untrustworthy. 
As  regards  the  earlier  period  of  Christ’s  life,  he  con¬ 
siders,  “  all  we  can  be  said  to  know  historically  ia  that 
towards  the  close  of  the  reign  of  Herod  the  Great,  or, 
perhaps,  in  the  reign  of  his  successor,  Jesus,  the 
Joseph  and  Mary,  was  born  (probably  at  Nazareth) ;  wt 
he  followed  his  father’s  occupation  as  a  carpenter ;  that, 
having  reached  manhood,  he  became  a  disciple  of  John  the 
Baptist  who,  having  continued  to  work  in  independence  o 
Jesus,  and  without  acknowledging  him  as  the  Mesiia  , 
founded  a  school  which  maintained  its  separate 
and  that  John  was  at  length  imprisoned  and  put  to  d» 
by  Herod  Antipas  from  political  motives,  which  may  Mve 
been  connected  with  Messianic  agitations.”  After  that  we 
are  nearly  as  much  as  ever  in  the  dark  as  to  the 
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a  Dels  he  e®®®  *  gubstantial  agreement.  They  show  us  a  never  show  originality  or  vigour  enough  to  attain  a  much 
^^3  reformer  of  Judaism  continuing  in  the  way  marked  higher  position  than  he  has  already  reached.  But  that 
by  John  the  Baptist.  “  Throughout  we  have  the  position  is  very  creditable,  and  one  from  which  he  is  able 
jTuago  of  one  who  seeks  to  waken  men  of  dull  minds  to  sing  very  sweetly  to  all  who  have  ears  for  musical  and 
cold  hearts  to  a  consciousness  of  their  spiritual  plaintive  verse.  His  writing  is  neither  as  polished  as  Mr 
faculties  and  duties.”  They  differ  altogether  from  the  Eossetti’s  nor  as  passionate  as  Mr  Swinburne's ;  but  he  is 
bourses  recorded  in  the  fourth  Gospel,  and,  by  inference,  an  apt  pupil  in  the  school  that  has  these  two  for  masters, 
nrore  that  Gospel  to  be  historically  worthless.  and  it  is  certainly  a  merit  in  his  verso  that  not  even  the 

^Th  cis  littl®  in  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount  which  the  least  most  unjust  critic  can  find  in  it  any  unwelcome  evidence  of 
•  tTrwted  Galilsean  could  find  serious  difficulty  in  understanding ;  the  “  fleshliness  ”  with  which  they  are  charged.  Mr  Payne's 
there  is  ®  iu  the  Johannine  arguments  which  is  not  only  fault  is  that  he  repeats  too  glibly  the  extravagant 

1  to  irritate  or  baffle  even  a  well-skilled  dialectician.  e  c  ^  •  ri  .  i  i  f 

S'k'jiVi  no  “raw  in  the  Sjnoptica  of  any  attempt  to  confound  P““e»  of  expression  that  his  teachers  have 

h'  hearers  or  to  involve  them  in  mist ;  there  is  not  one  discourse  Drought  into  vogue.  There ,  is  not  much  in  common 
i^the  fourth  Gospel  which  is  not  designed  to  glorify  Jesus  by  between  orthodox  religionists  and  the  Swinbumian  poets  ; 
exhibiting  those  who  converse  with  him  as  wholly  unable  to  hut  there  is  a  marked  tendency  among  the  latter  to  vie 

onheS'dKnmesT^^^^^^  “tend^To  co’irey*;  *8  former  in  vrhat  is  getting  more  and  more  to  be 

Ucondite  spiritual  truth  are  in  every  case  carnally  interpreted,  and  meaningless  and  very  objectionable  cant.  They  who  glory 
[he  misunderstanding  so  created  is  heightened  by  utterances  in  the  title  of  “miserable  sinners,”  who  take  pleasure  in 
■till  more  mysterious,  the  end,  being,  in  the  case  of  all  the  dis-  recounting  **  experiences  ”  of  wrong-doing  and  redemption 

disoaMd  imaginations,  and  who 

Historically,  this  contrast  is  of  the  utmost  importance.  Is  it  over  the  heavenly  rewards  that  they  are  to  obtain 

possible  that  two  modes  of  teaching  so  utterly  antagonistic  should  at  the  cost  of  millions  of  their  fellow-beings  suffering  in 
cbaracterise  the  same  teacher  ?  Is  it  possible  also  that  one  who  hell,  are  no  worse  than  they  who  pride  themselves  in  their 

l«d  put  forth  in  oontcmpt  of  ordinary  morality,  who  pour  forth  the  secrets 

■nmmarvof  his  faith  and  a  complete  code  of  moral  practice,  rxi*  .  .*'  •iil*  x*  a  l 

Ihoold  in  that  sermon  make  not  the  slightest  reference  to  any  of  passionate  woes  in  delirious  strains,  and  who  affect 

those  great  topics  which  form  the  burden  of  the  Johannine  to  have  no  happiness  on  earth  save  in  the  prospect  of 
dicoarses?  *  *  ♦  *  speedy  annihilation.  Mr  Payne  is  by  no  means  as  extra- 

X*  .  XL  o  *•  *xx.x.k:n»  *1.  vagant  as  some  of  his  comrades  ;  yet  what  other  term  than 

We  have  in  the  Synoptics  methods  of  teaching  not  alien  to  the  xi  •  l  e 

character  of  an  unlearned  but  intelligent  Galilsean  peasant,  and,  ®***t  can  be  applied  to  such  a  verse  as  this  one  out  of 
even  when  they  are  obscured  by  metaphor  or  hyperbole,  driving  forty->two  in  the  same  strain  : 
straight  at  a  moral  mark.  We  have  discourses  w'hich  throughout  My  soul  is  like  a  wandering  light 

are  practical,  which  teach  the  people  how  they  are  to  regard  the  Born  of  marsh-solitudes,  and  lost, 

Mosaic  law,  in  what  relation  they  stand  to  God,  and  how  they  may  A  hollow  fiarae  of  heatless  white, 

do  Ills  will.  In  the  fourth  Gospel  we  have  a  series  of  mystical  Among  a  ruddy  lifcwarm  host 

addresses  grounded  on  principles  established  by  the  Alexandrine  Of  living  fires, — that  may  unite 

philosophy,  turning  chiefiy  on  the  Person  of  Christ,  the  pre-  With  none,  a  solitary  ghost,— 

existeuce  of  the  Eternal  Logos  and  his  relation  to  the  Father,  l  ^  iU.  - 

and  presenting  the  series  of  recurring  contrasts  already  noted.  ^^®*'  ^“®  next  poem  opens  thus  : 

These  discourses,  far  from  tending  to  instruct  and  enlighten  the  What  shall  I  say  to  ray  dearest  dear, 

bearers,  are  calculated  to  irritate  and  repel  them.  The  connexion  On  the  sweetest  day  of  the  whole  sweet  year  ? 

of  the  topics  is  chiefly  verbal ;  and  they  are  so  arranged  as  to  Shall  I  tell  her  how  dainty  she  is,  and  sweet, 

exhibit  most  forcibly  the  dulness  and  folly  of  all  with  whom  Jesus  From  her  golden  head  to  her  silver  feet  ? 

is  brought  into  contact.  When  hia  hearers  misunderstand  him,  Love  of  roy  loves,  shall  I  say  to  her — 

Jesni  immediately  utters  some  saying  more  enigmatical  and  Till  the  breeze  catch  tune  and  the  birds  repeat 

obscare  than  those  which  have  preceded  it ;  and  the  Kabbi  Nico-  The  chime  of  my  song— thou  art  bright  and  rare, 

demus  is  described  as  no  more  able  to  fathom  his  meaning  than  (Eyes  of  the  gray  and  amber  hair) 

the  Samaritan  woman  or  the  rude  Galilsean  peasantry.  Who  is  so  w  hite  as  my  love,  my  sweet  ? 

Thus  repudiating  the  Gospel  of  John,  Mr  Scott  is  able  .  yfho  is  so  sweet  and  fair? 

■to  present  to  us  a  teacher  very  different  from  the  Christ  of  That  verse  is  a  good  specimen  of  the  very  melodious 
orthodoxy.  Whether  his  portrait  is  accurate,  we  shall  not  strain  in  which  Mr  Payne  writes,  a  strain  that  is  only 
attempt  to  inquire.  Many  who  go  so  far  as  Mr  Scott  does,  melodious,  as  it  sometimes  tempts  him  to  make  too 
in  rejecting  everything  that  is  not  reasonable  and  consistent  nauch  of  his  word-music,  too  little  of  the  thoughts  that 
with  the  ordinary  facts  of  history  and  the  ordinary  condi-  ^^®  words  should  express.  Some  of  these  *  Songs  of  Life 
tions  of  life,  will  be  disposed  to  lay  aside  the  whole  collec-  and  Death,  if  translated  into  prose,  would  look  very 
lion  of  works  that  he  criticises,  or  to  accept  them  as  merely  empty  and  shallow,  while  others  would  be  absurdly 
gatherings  of  myths,  very  interesting  and  instructive,  but  extravagant.  Mr  Payne,  however,  would,  of  course, 
from  which  it  is  unsafe  to  infer  any  facta  at  all.  This,  ®^i®®t  to  any  such  process.  This  volume  is,  with  the 

however,  is  but  a  secondary  question  ;  and  we  suspect  others  that  have  already  been  published  by  him,  “  a 

that  Mr  Scott  will  not  greatly  complain  of  any  one  who  collection  of  poems  intended  to  be  called  The  House  of 

niay  differ  from  him  as  to  the  value  of  his  book  so  far  I^reams  :*  ” 


itraight  at  a  moral  mark.  We  have  discourses  which  throughout 
are  practical,  which  teach  the  people  how  they  are  to  regard  the 
Mosaic  law,  in  what  relation  they  stand  to  God,  and  how  they  may 
do  Ilis  will.  In  the  fourth  Gospel  we  have  a  series  of  mystical 
addresses  grounded  on  principles  established  by  the  Alexandrine 
philosophy,  turning  chiefly  on  the  Person  of  Christ,  the  pre- 
existeuce  of  the  Eternal  Logos  and  his  relation  to  the  Father, 
and  presenting  the  series  of  recurring  contrasts  already  noted. 
These  discourses,  far  from  tending  to  instruct  and  enlighten  the 
bearers,  are  calculated  to  irritate  and  repel  them.  The  connexion 
of  the  topics  is  chiefly  verbal ;  and  they  are  so  arranged  as  to 
exhibit  most  forcibly  the  dulness  and  folly  of  all  with  whom  Jesus 
is  brought  into  contact.  When  hia  hearers  misunderstand  him, 
Jesus  immediately  utters  some  saying  more  enigmatical  and 
obscare  than  those  which  have  preceded  it ;  and  the  Kabbi  Nico- 
demus  is  described  as  no  more  able  to  fathom  his  meauing  than 
the  Samaritan  woman  or  the  rude  Galilsean  peasantry. 

Thus  repudiating  the  Gospel  of  John,  Mr  Scott  is  able 
•to  present  to  us  a  teacher  very  different  from  the  Christ  of 
orthodoxy.  Whether  his  portrait  is  accurate,  we  shall  not 
attempt  to  inquire.  Many  who  go  so  far  as  Mr  Scott  does, 
in  rejecting  everything  that  is  not  reasonable  and  consistent 
with  the  ordinary  facts  of  history  and  the  ordinary  condi¬ 
tions  of  life,  will  be  disposed  to  lay  aside  the  whole  collec¬ 
tion  of  works  that  he  criticises,  or  to  accept  them  as  merely 
gatherings  of  myths,  very  interesting  and  instructive,  but 
from  which  it  is  unsafe  to  infer  any  facts  at  all.  This, 
however,  is  but  a  secondary  question  ;  and  we  suspect 


••  it  attempt,  to  show  us  exactly  what  Jesus' was7  and  Thisis  my  House  of  Dreams- a  house  of  shade, 

of  whnf  Tis.o»:-»  1.  -L*  -L*  fTiT.  •  Built  With  the  fleeting  Visions  of  the  Night : 

W  t  V  ,  his  teachings.  The  impor-  Here  hare  I  set  my  yo.uh.  aud  all  iu  white 

^ce  ot  this  book  is  in  its  destructive,  not  in  its  construe-  Sad  memories— in  this  dwelling  that  I  made 

“76,  criticism ;  and  in  this  respect  few  but  those  whose  With  idle  rhyme,  as  lonely  fancy  bade ; 

stronghold  Air  Scott  sets  himself  to  demolish  can  differ  much  and  we  ought  only,  therefore,  to  regard  it  as  a  storehouse 
rom  him.  *The  English  Life  of  Jesus  *  shows  very  con-  of  phantoms.  Fancy,  beyond  all  doubt,  is  strong  in  Mr 
ttsively  on  how  baseless  a  pile  of  arguments  and  assump-  Payne,  and  he  uses  it  in  fantastic  verse  that  is  very  charm- 
ions  are  raised  the  conventional  views  of  the  history  and  ing.  “  In  Armida's  Garden,”  “  A  Song  of  Boses,”  and 


a  they  who  object  to  it  will  have  the  courage  to  healthy  philosophy.  That  philosophy  is  summed  up  in  the 


propound  their  objections. 

PAYNE’S  SONGS  OF  LIFE  AND  DEATH. 

.^o(A.  By  John  Pxyue,  Author  of  ‘  Intuglioi: 
jjjjj  Masque  of  Shadows,*  &c,  Henry  S.  King 


closing  verse  of  the  last  of  the  three  poems  we  have  named  : 

Come  Death, — it  is  but  night  more  sweet  and  deep : 

Come  Life,— it  is  but  morning  come  again  ; 

Come  Love, — it  is  but  the  first  spring’s  sun-gleam, 
With  the  sweet  primrose-scents  of  rapturous  pain  ; 

For  Love,  Life,  Death,  are  but  the  terms  of  sleep. 

I  dream  and  I  dream. 


Tolanf^  18  a  poet  has  been  proved  by  bis  earlier  The  best  things  in  this  volume — which  is  hardly  equal 

VM.X.  ^  proved  over  again  by  this  new  collection  of  to  ‘  Intaglios ' — are  the  few  fairy  ballads  that  are  inter- 


intaglios 


has  ^  made  his  way  to  the  foremost  rank  ;  spersed  with  its  plaintive  songs  and  sorrowful  warblings; 

>  rather,  given  reason  for  supposing  that  he  will  and  perhaps  the  best  of  these  is  “  The  Ballad  of  May  Mar* 
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garet/*  which  we  should  like  to  quote  entire.  It  tells  how 
May  Margaret,  wandering  in  the  greenwood,  was  enticed 
away  by  the  king  of  the  elves  and  made  his  bride,  and  how, 
during  seven  years,  forgetting  her  parents  and  her  home, 
she  was  happy  in  her  fairy  life.  At  length  she  became  a 
mother,  and  then  bethought  her  of  the  times  gone  by.  Thus 
the  story  proceeds : 

**  A  boon,  a  boon,  my  husband  the  king. 

For  the  sake  of  my  babe  I  cry  thee  !  ” 

“  Now  ask  what  thou  wilt.  May  Margaret ; 

There’s  nothing  I  may  deny  thee.” 

“  Oh,  let  me  go  home  for  a  night  and  a  day 
To  show  my  mother  her  daughter. 

And  fetch  a  priest  to  my  bonny  wee  babe 
To  sprinkle  the  holy  water ! 

*'Oh,  let  me  go  home  for  a  night  and  a  day 
To  the  little  town  by  the  river ! 

And  we  will  turn  to  the  merry  greenwood. 

And  dwell  with  the  elves  for  ever.” 

Oh,  out  of  the  elfland  are  they  gone, 

Mother  and  babe  together. 

And  they  are  come  in  the  blithe  springtime 
To  the  land  of  the  blowing  heather. 

**  Oh,  where  is  my  mother  1  used  to  kiss, 

And  ray  father  that  oft  caressed  me? 

They  both  lie  cold  in  the  churchyard  mould ; 

And  1  have  no  whither  to  rest  me. 

Oh,  where  is  the  dove  that  I  used  to  love, 

And  the  lover  that  used  to  love  me  ? 

The  one  is  dead,  the  other  is  fled  ; 

But  the  heaven  is  left  above  me. 

“  I  pray  thee,  sir  priest,  to  christen  my  babe 
With  bell  and  candle  and  psalter ; 

And  I  will  give  up  this  bonny  gold  cup, 

To  stand  on  the  holy  altar.” 

“  O  queen  of  the  elves,  it  may  not  be  ! 

The  elf  must  suffer  damnation. 

Unless  thou  wilt  bring  thy  costliest  thing. 

As  guerdon  for  its  salvation.” 

“  Oh,  surely  my  life  is  my  costliest  thing ! 

I  give  it  and  never  rue  it. 

An’  if  thou  wilt  save  my  innocent  babe, 

The  blood  of  my  heart  ensue  it !  ” 

The  priest  hath  made  the  sign  of  the  cross. 

The  white-robed  choristers  sing  ; 

But  the  babe  is  dead  ere  blessing  be  said— • 

May  Margaret’s  costliest  thing. 

Oh,  drearly  and  loud  she  shrieked,  as  if 
Her  soul  from  her  breast  would  sever ! 

And  she  hath  gone  to  the  merry  greenwood, 

To  dwell  with  the  elves  for  ever. 

Surely,  if  Mr  Payne  had  written  nothing  but  this 
“  Ballad  of  May  Margaret,”  he  would  have  made  good  his 
right  to  bo  ranked  among  the  poets. 


DR  MORRIS’S  HISTORICAL  ACCIDENCE. 

Hi$torxcal  Outlines  of  English  Accidence^  comprising  Chapters  on 
the  History  and  Development  of  the  Language^  and  on 
Formation.  By  the  Rev.  Richard  Morris,  LL.D.  Macmillau. 

“  The  unsatisfactory  state  of  most  of  our  English  Gram¬ 
mars,”  says  Dr  Morris  in  his  Preface,  “  is,  perhaps,  due  to 
the  limited  knowledge  of  their  writers,  and  to  their  unwil¬ 
lingness  to  avail  themselves  of  the  help  afforded  by  the 
remains  of  our  early  literature.”  This  sentence  undoubt¬ 
edly  points  to  a  fault,  and  to  a  fault  that  Dr  Morris  is  not 
likely  to  be  guilty  of ;  but  there  is  another  defect  in  our 
grammars,  and  the  present  work  is  not  altogether  free  from 
it.  A  knowledge  of  our  early  literature  is,  of  course,  indis¬ 
pensable  if  we  wish  to  write  a  history  of  English  Grammar. 
But  if  our  object  is  to  write  a  grammar  of  the  language 
now  in  use,  to  give  a  systematic  account  of  the  existing 
usages  of  the  language,  then  (with  all  deference  to  our 
philological  friends)  a  knowledge  of  our  early  literature  is 
not  indispensable ;  nay,  more,  is  quite  as  likely  to  be  an 
encumbrance  and  a  snare  as  a  help  and  a  safeguard.  In 
saying  this  we  have  no  desire  to  discourage  the  philo¬ 
logical  study  of  English ;  and  we  are  not  hostile  to  the 
doctrine  to  which  Dr  Morris  is  a  recent  convert,  that  our 
language  in  its  earlier  stages  should  be  called  Old  English 
and  not  Anglo-Saxon.  But  we  certainly  do  take  exception 
to  the  statement  that  ”  by  not  regarding  the  earlier  stages 
of  our  language  as  English^  all  the  necessary  helps  to  a 
rational  treatment  of  its  grammatical  forms  and  idioms 


have  been  cast  aside ;  ”  believing  as  we  do  that  ba  r 
this  purpose  is  concerned  it  does  not  matter  one  n 
what  name  we  give  to  the  earlier  stages  of  our  1 
nor  even  whether  we  regard  them  at  all. 

Dr  Morris  is  in  error  when  he  speaks  as  if  only  one 
of  treating  grammatical  forms  and  idioms  were ‘‘  ratio  i?* 
The  grammarian  who  defines  and  classifies  parts  of  ^  ’l 
and  explains  inflections  and  derivative  affixes  accord^f 
their  prevailing  functions,  and  who  points  out  what - 
idiomatic  arrangement  and  what  is  not,  composes  a  eramm  ^ 
of  the  language  as  it  is,  which  may  be  perfectly  ratio^!l 
although  It  contain  not  a  single  reference  to  the  m-aaHnTr 
of  the  language  as  it  was.  Another  mod4  of  treatment  is 
to  assume  a  knowledge  of  existing  usages,  and  to  give  *he 
history  of  the  inflections,  the  derivative  affixes  and  the 
idioms  ;  and  this  also  may  be  rational.  The  one  mode  of 
treatment  may  be  kept  distinct  from  the  other,  and  both 
may  be  rational ;  indeed,  they  are  most  likely  to  be  rational 
when  kept  distinct.  We  could  have  wished  that  they  had 
been  kept  distinct  in  Dr  Morris’s  ‘  Historical  Outlines  of 
English  Accidence  ;  *  for  this  work,  while  careful  and  accu¬ 
rate  in  its  philological  lore,  is  singularly  weak  and  slipshod 
in  its  definitions  and  general  statements.  When  we  consider 
Dr  Morris  upon  the  scientific  side  without  regard  to  the 
historical,  and  compare  him  in  this  respect  with  others 
whom  he  contemptuously  calls  “  grammar-mongers,”  we 
are  inclined  to  amend  the  sentence  that  we  quoted  at  start¬ 
ing,  and  to  say  that  the  unsatisfactory  state  of  most  of 
our  English  Grammars  is,  perhaps,  due  to  the  limited  sci¬ 
entific  education  of  their  writers,  and  to  their  incapability 
of  making  general  statements  with  anything  like  precision.” 

An  examination  of  Dr  Morris’s  chapter  on  etymology 
reveals  too  clearly  how  an  exclusively  philological  way  of 
looking  at  words  may  be  a  snare  to  the  grammarian.  Take 
the  first  sentence :  ”  Etymology  treats  of  the  structure  and 
history  of  words ;  its  chief  divisions  are  inflexion  and  derteo- 
tioiu'  In  a  history  of  English  accidence  the  writer  has  to  do 
solely  with  structure  and  history,  with  inflexion  and  deriva¬ 
tion  ;  but  that  is  no  reason  why  he  should  give  an  in¬ 
accurate  account  of  the  scope  of  etymology  as  a  provmceof 
grammar,  why  he  should  express  himsdf  as  if  he  were 
ignorant  of  another  department  of  etymology,  the  depart¬ 
ment  that  treats  of  the  functions  or  purposes  of  words 
that  defines  and  classifies  them  according  to  their  uses  in 
predication.  Thus  far  of  the  learned  doctor’s  limitation  of 
etjrmology.  It  is  followed,  curiously  enough,  by  a  classifi¬ 
cation  of  words,  which  belongs  neither  to  structure  nor  to 
history,  and  which,  as  a  scientific  division  of  words,  is  in¬ 
conceivably  lame  and  imperfect :  Words  denote  the  aUfi’ 
butes  or  relations  of  things,  and  are  of  two  kinds:  (1)  those 
significant  of  quality;  (a)  of  material  things,  as  «fe«, 
bright,  (6)  of  acts,  as  quick,  slow,  &c. ;  (2),  those  indica¬ 
tive  of  position  (relating  to  time,  spaoe,  &c).,  as  hen, 
there,  then,  I,  he.  The'  first  are  called  notional  words, 
the  second  relational  words.”  Dr  Morris  will  find  it 
hard  to  produce  a  more  crude  and  inaccurate  state* 
ment  than  this  from  his  host  of  grammar-mongers. 
Only  one  thing  is  wanted  to  make  it  complete^  an 
that  is  to  read  in  place  of  the  inexpressive  ‘‘  &c.  the 
more  pointed  equivalent — “and  that  sort  of  thing. 
Would  Dr  Morris  say  what  “attribute  or  relation  i* 
denoted  by  the  words  Washington,  Victoria,  or  Itckho^s, 
and  what  quality,  either  of  “  material  things  ”  or  of 
is  signified  by  the  word  cattle  ?  High  and  low  are  wo 
“  indicative  of  position,  relating  to  space:”  are  they  w® 
words  as  opposed  to  notional  f  If  so,  why  give  I  .P  i 
nouns  and  pronominal  adverbs  under  the  head  . 

words;  and  what  is  the  good  of  the  division?  Dr  o 
may  accuse  us  of  gross  philological  ignorance,  an  P 
that  he  is  dealing  with  the  original  signification  o  w 
If  so,  why  not  say  ”  originally  denoted  ”  in  P  , 

“  denote  ”  ?  And  even  when  this  emendation  is 
classification  of  the  signification  of  words  is  as  sip 
as  ever. 

All  this  is  from  the  first  section  of  the  chap 
etymology.  The  second  section,  also  ignoring  ^ 
put  upon  etymology  by  the  first  sentence,  goes  on  o  ^ 
and  define  the  parts  of  speech.  And  such  a  gjjxon 

if  our  language  were  still  in  its  old  English  or  Ang 
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.f«OT  the  basis  of  the  classiBcation 

f  _  ,  /litrMpfl  infcn  ‘ 


The 


in¬ 


is  “inflexion.** 

of  speech  are  divided  into  “  declinable  ’*  and  “  ... 
§*Vnable  *'  indeclinable  parts,  including  the 

^  )  called  particles.  Nothing  could  bo  more 

Inflexion  is  too  unimportant  a  matter  in  our 

Besides, 


adverb, 


are 


l!^age\o  be  made  the  basis  of  a  classification, 
^assification  made  upon  this  basis  runs  counter  to  a 


older  spelling,  but  only  sound  the  «.**  Curiously  enough, 
two  of  the  examples  that  he  quotes,  namely,  shelf  and 
wolf  contradict  the  rule  as  thus  given ;  the  If  is  pre¬ 
ceded  by  a  short  vowel  in  the  one  case,  and  by  the  sound 
of  00  in  the  other.  What  the  writer  intended  to  say  was  : 
“  Words  of  pure  English  origin  ending  in  /or/e,  preceded 
by  a  long  vowel  (except  oo),  or  hy  I,  retain  &c.  ;**  but  the 


Ombra.  By 
Blackett. 


Mrs 


OMBRA. 

OHphant.  la  Three 


Volumes.  Hurst  and 


a 

Classification  upon  a  more  important  basis — the  function  of  I  complication  proved  too  much  for  him. 
the  word  in  predication.  Upon  this  basis  the  four  great  ' 
arts  of  speech  are  the  noun,  the  adjective,  the  verb,  and 
the  adverb.  The  adverb  is  to  the  verb  what  the  adjective 
is  to  the  noun  ;  there  is  no  ground  for  calling  the  adverb 

a  particle  or  little  part^  more  than  for  calling  the  adjective  heartily  glad  to  see  that  Mrs  Oliphant, — who 

a  particle.  Another  very  questionab  e  proceedmg  in  the  added  so  much  to  her  reputation,  and  gained  through  the 
classification  that  Dr  Morns  has  adopted  is  puttmg  the  bud-  diversion  so  much  fresh  novel-writing  power,  by  her  life  of 
stantive  and  the  adjective  together  under  the  common  title  Irving, — is  now  engaged  on  a  memoir  of  Montalembert.  She 
of  the  noun.  There  is  no  more  reason  for  so  doing  than 
for  putting  the  verb  and  the  adverb  together  under  a  com 
mon  title.  That  Dr  Morris  has  not  been  able  to  emancipate 
himself  from  the  most  familiar  and  more  rational  arrange* 
ment  is  shown  by  his  remark  a  page  faither  on,  that 
“adverbs  are  derivative  forms  of  nouns,  adjectives,  or 
pronouns.**  The  classified  list  of  parts  of  speech  is  followed 
by  remarks  on  the  parts  of  speech  severally.  These  remarks 
are  of  the  most  heterogeneous  description,  though  given  in 
separate  sections,  as  if  intended  to  be  exhaustive  definitions. 

Under  the  head  of  “Pronouns,**  we  find  the  following 
extraordinary  statement :  “  Pronouns  are  attributes  of 
peculiar  kind,  not  permanently  attached  to  certain  objects 
or  classes  of  objects,  nor  are  they  limited  in  their  applica¬ 
tion.**  The  scientific  air  given  to  this  by  the  catch  “  objects 


is  certainly  in  need  of  another  diversion  when  she  produces 
so  weak  and  pointless  a  tale  as  *  Ombra.*  Altogether  weak 
and  pointless  she  can  never  be.  Mere  force  of  habit,  we 
should  imagine,  unless  new  force  took  her  in  another 
direction,  would  cause  her  to  run  in  the  old  grooves,  and 
these  grooves  cannot  be  quite  unsatisfactory.  Her  poorest 
novel  would  doubtless  be  better  than  some  by  less  skilful 
writers  that  pass  for  good.  But  she  has  accustomed  her 
readers  to  expect  from  her  something  more  than  common¬ 
place  “  goodness,*’  and,  if  she  writes  as  ordinary  novelists 
write,  she  must  expect  to  be  blamed.  *  Ombra  *  is  far  too 
long  for  the  plot  that  is  worked  out  in  it ;  and  the  plot 
itself — not,  perhaps,  as  it  was  conceived,  but  as  it  has 
been  developed — is  in  many  ways  faulty. 

„  .  j  1  j-  11  j  faults  are  hardly  in  the  first  volume,  which  seems 

or  classes  of  objects  ^^is^rudely  (hspelled^by^the  statement  j  ^  have  been  written  before  Mrs  Oliphant  had  any  thought 

calling  her  novel  ‘  Ombra,*  or  making  a  heroine  of  the 
girl  to  whom  Ombra  is  a  nickname.  Kate  Courtenay  is  its 
real  heroine ;  and  her  girlish  life,  under  very  exceptional 
circumstances,  is  very  prettily  described.  An  orphan  and 
an  heiress,  she  grows  up  from  infancy  under  the  direction 
of  a  selfish  uncle,  who,  not  caring  to  bring  her  up  himself, 
is  only  careful  that  she  shall  not,  as  he  says,  “  be  eaten  up 
by  locusts.”  He  chooses  such  governesses  and  servants  as 
will  respect  her  position  as  the  inheritor  of  a  good  old 
name  and  a  great  fortune,  but  not  “  flatter  her  vanity  with 
unnecessary  affection  and  ostentatious  zeal,”  who  will,  too, 
_  _  .  “  expect  nothing  but  the  day’s  wages  for  the  day’s  work.” 

Now,  this  is  no  doubt  quite  correct,  in  so  far  as  we  find  the  The  consequence  of  this  training  is  that  Kate,  with  a  loving^ 


that  pronouns  are  attributes.  Seeing  that  the  learned 
doctor  previously  includes  pronouns  among  relational  words, 
and  uses  the  expression  “  attributes  or  relaiions,"  we  are 
enabled  to  see  that  ho  regards  “  attributes  ”  and 
“  relations  ”  as  synonymous  terms !  While  Dr.  Morris’s 
scientific  house  is  so  brittle  he  should  not  throw  stones  at 
the  philological  houses  of  other  “  grammar-mongers. 

The  chapter  on  conjunctions  is  another  evidence  of  the 
danger  of  regarding  words  too  exclusively  from  the  philo- 
loger’s  point  of  view.  Dr  Morris  divides  conjunctions, 
“  according  to  their  origin  ”  into  pronominal,  numeral, 
adverbial,  substantive,  prepositional,  verbal,  compound. 


originals  of  conjunctions  doing  duty  as  pronouns,  numerals, 
&c. ;  but  it  altogether  ignores  the  probability  that  nearly 
all  (if  not  all)  conjunctions  are  derived  immediately  from 
adverbs,  prepositions,  and  participles.  If  Dr  Morris  had* 
had,  however  faintly,  in  his  eye,  the  function  of  a  con¬ 
junction,  he  would  hardly  have  spoken  of  it  as  being 
derived  from  a  pronoun :  the  root  of  the  conjunction  may 
have  been  a  pronoun,  but  the  transition  must  have  taken 
place,  as  in  all  the  cases  quoted  by  Dr  Morris,  through 
an  adverbial  stage. 

.We  have  been  thus  minute  with  the  logical  side  of  this 
work  because  the  author  has  already  received  ample  and 
well-deserved  credit  for  his  philological  labours  in  connection 
^th  the  Early  English  Text  Society,  and  because  some- 
thing  more  than  philological  learning  is  required  for  the 
composition  of  a  history  of  English  Accidence,  especially 
when  the  author  is  unduly  self-sufficing,  and  writes  as  if  his 
readers  had  used  no  grammar  before,  and  were  to  use  no 
igher  philological  work  thereafter.  We  should  like  to  see 
a  little  more  division  of  labour  among  the  authors  of 
Qcational  works ;  the  author  of  a  book  intended  for  use 
®®^ool9  should  not  write  as  if  his  pupils  knew 
00  ing  whatever  about  grammar,  and  as  if  no  further 
ns  ruction  in  philology  were  open  to  them.  Dr  Morris’s 
Families  of  Speech,”  his  copious  “Illustrations 
rimm  s  law,”  and  his  long  appendix  of  Old  English 
dptr^^^j*  ^  have  been  dictated  by  what  Swift 

original  purpose  of  Dryden’s  Prefaces, 
thi  wish  that  he  had  taken  for  granted  every- 

He  h  precise  statement  and  logical  arrangement. 

^  simple  matter  as  the  rule  for 
puts  J nouns  in  /  or  fe.  This  is  how  he 
If  w'fR  ‘  Words  of  pure  English  origin  ending  inffe, 

*  ^  a  preceding  long  vowel  (except  oo)  retain  the 


and  loveable  disposition,  but  “  kept  from  loving  and  from 
being  loved,”  grows  into  a  very  disagreeable,  meddlesome 
girl,  “  a  little  inquisitive  despot,  the  greatest  gossip  and 
busybody  within  a  dozen  miles  of  Langton-Oourtenay.*' 
“  The  tendrils  of  her  nature,  which  ought  to  have  clung 
firm  and  close  around  some  natural  prop,  trail  all  abroad, 
and  catch  at  everything.”  There  is  some  freshness  in  the 
conception  of  such  a  character,  and  Mrs  Oliphant  shows, 
with  much  of  her  old  vigour,  how  Kate,  likely  at  fifteen  to 
turn  out  a  very  unpleasant  member  of  society,  is  gradually 
educated  into  as  sweet  and  attractive  a  young  woman  ae 
this  disappointing  world  can  hold.  The  chief  agent  in  the 
reformation  is  Kate’s  aunt,  Mrs  Anderson,  whom  Mr 
Courtenay  looks  down  upon  because  her  station  in  life  and 
her  pedigree  are  not  equal  to  those  of  the  Courtenays,  but 
to  whom  he  at  length  confides  her  when  he  fears  that  she 
will,  if  left  to  herself,  fall  in  love  with  a  Bertie  Hardwick, 
who  is  only  a  clergyman’s  son  without  expectations.  Mrs 
Anderson,  a  weak  but  well-meaning  woman,  always  anxious 
to  do  what  is  right,  but  always  more  anxious  to  keep  up 
the  appearance  of  doing  what  is  right,  is,  during  the  first 
two  volumes,  at  any  rate,  sketched  with  some  skill ;  and 
she  is  made  to  be  very  useful  in  the  bringing  out  of  the 
abundant  good  that  is  in  Kate’s  character.  To  this,  too, 
her  daughter  Ombra  contributes ;  but  Ombra  is  a  very 
absurd  creation,  whom— as  we  should  guess — Mrs  Oliphant, 
in  an  evil  moment,  resolved  to  import  into  the  story  with 
the  view  of  giving  it  more  romance  or  melodrama  than 
could  be  got  out  of  the  simple  recital  of  Kate’s  simple  life. 
What  that  melodrama  is,  why  Ombra  gets  her  nickname, 
and  how  she  justifies  it  by  throwing  a  shadow  on  everybody 
else’s  life  until,  by  a  sudden  metamorphosis,  she  turns  into 
a  sunny  and  comely  wife,  we  will  not  attempt  to  repeat. 
Readers  of  the  novel,  if  they  are  wise,  will  skip  as  many  of 
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the  Ombra  parts  as  they  can,  and  content  themseWes  with 
studying  Mrs  Oliphant’s  charming  portrait  of  Kate. 

Save  that  it  would  require  too  much  space  and  compel 
us  to  unravel  the  absurd  plot  of  the  story,  we  should  like 
to  find  fault  with  Mrs  Oliphant’s  two  heroes — a  pair  of 
cousins,  both  named  Bertie,  and  as  like  one  another  as  if 
they  were  twins,  who  serve  to  irritate  and  confuse  us 
through  nearly  all  the  course  of  the  story.  Mrs  Oliphant 
would  have  been  wise  had  she  made  more  of  the  curate, 
Mr  Sugden,  who  plays  a  subordinate  part  in  the  plot.  She 
is  always  happy  in  her  mild  satires  on  clerical  ways  and 
institutions ;  but,  though  she  has  done  so  much  of  this  in 
her  *  Chronicles  of  Oarlingford  ’  series  and  elsewhere,  she  is 
as  fresh  as  ever  in  her  rough  sketch  of  Mr  Sugden,  the 
young  man  who  leaves  his  studious  and  active  life  at 
Oxford  and  in  his  parents*  home  to  look  after  mothers’ 
meetings  and  infanUschools  and  almshouses  in  the  Isle  of 
Wight. 

ETHICS  FOR  SCHOOLS. 

Ethics  for  Undenominational  Schools.  TraosUted  from  the  German 
of  Dr  Wilhelm  Fricke,  and  adapted  to  the  use  of  English  .School* 
and  Familiei.  By  Dr  Alex.  V.  W.  Bikkera  and  Joseph  Hatton. 
Grant  and  Co. 

The  task  undertaken  by  Dr  Fricke  is  one  of  which  it 
would  be  hard  to  say  whether  the  real  difficulty,  or  the 
apparent  ease,  were  the  greater.  Everybody  knows,  or  is 
supposed  to  know,  what  is  his  duty ;  and  to  write  a  book  | 
of  duties  would  seem  to  imply  nothing  more  than  a 
transcript  of  any  man's  knowledge.  Nevertheless,  to 
present  unexceptionable  rules  of  conduct  in  a  pleasing  and 
persuasive  style  is  one  of  the  most  difficult  things  that 
can  be  attempted.  If  there  were  any  doubt  upon  the  point, 
it  would  be  set  at  rest  by  a  glance  at  Whewell  or  Way- 
land.  The  moralist  no  sooner  sets  his  foot  on  the  throne  of 
legislation  than  he  is  mastered  by  the  tyrannical  passion 
that  does  so  much  to  prevent  good  government:  he  is 
seized  with  a  love  of  rule-making,  and  with  a  desire  to  let 
people  feel  the  weight  of  the  law.  He  measures  his  success 
by  the  severity  and  impracticability  of  his  proposals,  and,  if 
these  are  altogether  unknown  in  experience,  they  are  too 
often  considered  sublime.  If  he  avoids  this  error,  another 
danger  is  before  him.  He  exaggerates  some  particular 
virtues,  which  within  limits  are  respectable  and  excellent, 
till  they  cover  the  whole  field  of  duty  and  extirpate  every  rival. 
Sickly  sentimentalism  and  stilted  exaggeration  are  the  faults 
that  so  generally  disgust  men  with  moralists  and  preachers. 

On  the  whole,  the  little  book  before  us  is  a  very  fair 
specimen.  It  is  generally  sensible,  is  well  arranged,  and 
pursues  a  distinct  order  of  exposition.  The  introduction  is 
too  long,  and,  for  a  book  of  the  size,  the  account  of  Dr 
Fricke’s  life  bulks  too  largely ;  but,  in  other  respects,  the 
material  of  the  book  is  very  fair.  The  author  deals  first 
with  **  Special  Ethics,”  or  the  rules  of  conduct  to  be  ob¬ 
served  between  man  and  man,  making  his  second  division 
depend  on  the  difference  between  ”  Duties  of  Children  ” 
and  **  Duties  of  *^Adults.”  The  duties  of  adults  are  divided 
into  domestic  duties  and  public  duties,  with  a  brief  account 
of  Church  and  State.  Such  an  arrangement  has  little  pre¬ 
tence  of  accuracy;  and  some  virtues,  such  as  “truthfulness,” 
**  sobriety,”  &c.,  have  no  special  place  allotted  to  them. 
Each  class  of  duties  is  dealt  with,  first,  by  a  statement, 
brief  and  compendious,  in  bold  type,  of  the  nature  of  the 
virtue,  follow^  by  greater  detail  in  smaller  type.  Examples 
of  individuals,  famous  or  infamous,  under  each  head,  are 
mentioned,  and  short  sentences  in  the  form  of  precepts 
conclude  the  exposition.  The  chief  fault  of  the  precepts 
is  that  so  few  good  ones  are  given.  Surely  out  of  the 
proverbs  of  all  nations  a  very  entertaining  collection  might 
have  been  formed. 

The  style  of  the  translation  is  not  good.  An  excessive 
preference  is  given  to  words  of  Latin  origin,  and  the  writing 
is  often  needlessly  abstract.  Many  slipshod  expressions 
occur,  and  circumlocutions  of  questionable  propriety.  Why 
turn  girb  into  “young  persons  of  the  female  sex.”  “Politi¬ 
cal  science  demonstrates  that  human  society  resembles  an 
engine ;  take  one  wheel  away  and  the  whole  engine  is 
stopped.”  If  political  science  does  not  produce  anything 
better  than  metaphors  of  this  sort,  it  had  better  be  left 


alone.  Then  we  are  told  “  domesticity  forms  Fna  k  • 
domestic  happiness,”  about  as  enlightening  a  re^k 
that  opium  makes  men  sleep  because  of  its  soporiBc^l 
These  identical  propositions  should  not  be  stated  in  ^ 
that  must  lead  children  astray.  Then  the  word^heJf- 
should  not  be  used  in  opposition  to  intellect  as  a 
for  the  kindly  emotions ;  if  children  cannot  bo^tr^u 
psychology  except  by  mere  figures  of  speech  too  oT 
understood  literally,  the  subject  had  better  be  postoon^ 
until  their  powers  are  more  matured.  We  might^dm  ^ 
examples  of  the  kind,  but  it  is  unnecessary  to  say  mTl 
about  the  form  of  the  work  when  the  substance  is  g^eralb 
correct.  ®  * 

The  grossest  blunder  in  this  book  is  at  page  73  •  «  a 
king,  a  nobleman,  or  any  wealthy  private  individual  who 
in  addition  to  his  philanthropic  expenses,  keeps  up  beautiful 
gardens  and  magnificent  establishments,  who  givw  splendid 
banquets  or  buys  expensive  pictures,  he  is  no  spendthrift 
but  a  benefactor  to  mankind;  for  by  it  he  affords  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  earning  money  to  many  industrious  people:  to 
gardeners,  bricklayers,  carpenters,  joiners,  locksmiths^rchi- 
tects,  sculptors,  painters ;  in  a  word,  to  town  and  country.” 
We  read  with  amazement  the  publication  of  such  a  childish 
fallacy ;  for  even  the  merest  tyro  in  political  economy  could 
not  have  fallen  into  such  a  blunder.  A  false  theory  of  this 
kind  can  only  exercise  a  pernicious  influence,  and  cause  the 
unfortunate  children  who  learn  it  far  more  trouble  to  take 
it  out  than  it  cost  the  teacher  to  put  it  in.  The  evil  is  all 
the  greater  on  account  of  the  prevailing  ignorance  of  politi¬ 
cal  economy,  and  is  all  the  more  reprehensible  when  put 
into  the  hands  of  children. 

The  second  part  of  the  book,  on  “General  Ethics,” 
is  less  satisfactory  than  the  first,  and  might  have  been 
abridged  or  wholly  omitted  without  .loss.  Children 
learn  enough  if  they  master  the  duties  expected  of 
them,  and  efforts  to  teach  them  the  foundations  of  morals 
may  well  be  postponed.  But  if  the  subject  is  to  be  handled 
at  all,  it  ought  to  be  dealt  with  in  such  a  manner  that  the 
children  may  not  have  to  unlearn  what  they  hare  been 
taught.  Something  must  be  allowed  to  the  immaturity  of 
their  understandings,  but  we  do  not  know  why  it  is  so  gene¬ 
rally  considered  that  children,  who  are  too  feeble  to  under¬ 
stand  sense,  should  be  capable  of  mastering  nonsense.  The 
author  starts  from  the  idea  of  “  nature,”  one  of  the  most 
perplexed,  confused,  many-meaning  words  in  the  vocabulary 
of  ethics.  To  quote  the  old  Stoical  aphorism,  “  Live  accord¬ 
ing  to  nature,”  is,  at  the  present  day,  if  anything,  rather 
behind  the  age.  Then,  such  a  maxim  as  “  Every  good  man 
is  free,”  is  either  utterly  meaningless,  or  false.  As  we  bare 
said,  we  doubt  very  much  the  propriety  of  introducing 
theoretical  ethics  into  school,  but  there  can  be  no  doubt  of 
the  evil  of  longwinded,  metaphysical  obscurities.  We 
regret  the  errors  and  mistakes  of  the  book,  all  the  more 
that  so  much  of  it  is  decidedly  praiseworthy,  and  that, 
compared  with  other  books  on  the  same  subject,  it  stands 
out  favourably.  The  teacher  who  knows  how  to  * 
book  of  the  kind  will  be  able  to  take  advantage  of  its  good 
points  without  accepting  its  blunders.  To  those  who  have 
read  books  of  practical  morality  we  shall  convey  no 
praise  by  saying  how  much  worse  it  might 
although  we  have  indicated  more  than  one  place  in  whic  i 
might  be  improved. 


TENDER  TYRANTS. 

Tender  Tyrants.  A  Novel.  By  Joseph  Verey.  In  Three  Vilu® 
Tinsley  Brothers. 

Even  if  *  Tender  Tyrants  *  had  no  other  ®^**?*’  ! 

Verey  yet  could  claim  for  it  that  it  is  written  m  i 
and  idiomatic  English.  In  it,  when  people  we  am  * 
they  do  not  laugh  but  “  roar ;  ”  electors  “  vote  h  ®  ^ 

the  heroine  of  the  story  is  “  a  little  puw, 
strange  confusion  of  botanical  with  zoological  me  ap 
is  yet  “  as  cool  as  a  cucumber ;  ”  the  gentleman  wn 
ultimately  marries  has,  when  we  first  meet 
pleasant  familiar  tone  and  manner  which  makes  ^  ^ 

of  a  certain  age,  who  have  never  married,  often  m 
able  to  young  girls  ;”  while  the  virtuous  .  i^dy 

almost  forgotten  her  very  existence  is  a  y®  » 
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without  any  doubt  as  to  the  possibility  of  **  compunctious 

feehngs.^^^ge  ^  altogether 

antable  breach  of  the  seventh  commandment.  The 
hero  who  is  most  solemnly  **  engaged**  to  the  good  heroine, 
Miss  Jessie  Layton,  finds  himself,  as  Mrs  Gamp  would  say, 
‘To^ite  promiscuous  like,’*  alone  with  the  badly-behaved 
heroine,  Mrs  Travers,  at  ten  o’clock  at  night,  in  a  small 
cotUge’  and  at  the  end  of  a  long  lane.  Her  “  feeling  for  ” 
him  is  *“  a  sirocco  beneath  which  all  her  better  impulses 
are  scorched  and  blasted.”  She  **  recklessly  tosses  her 
beautiful  hair,”  plays  the  very  siren,”  proposes  a  waltz, 
and  “  whirls  round  the  cottage  floor  ”  in  her  admirer’s  arms 
« in  mad  exhilaration,”  “  humming  the  pretty  waltz  melody 
until  she  is  breathless  with  the  excitement  and  exertion,” — 
until  in  short,  ”  it  seemed  as  if  her  intense  delight  in  being 
once  more  with  Horace  could  not  be  suflSciently  expressed 
in  words,  but  must  find  vent  in  joyous  movement,  and  they 
danced  until  Horace  himself  was  fain  to  sit  down  from  sheer 
weariness.”  The  result  of  this  is  that  the  hero,  for  hero 
he  is  in  default  of  better,  falls  a  hopeless  victim. 

Farewell  to  self-respect  and  peace  of  mind!  The  courageous 
and  manly  resistance  with  which  he  had  combatted  Maggie’s 
passion  when  it  was  first  revealed  to  him  availed  no  longer  against 
this  fierce  tide  of  feeling.  Duty,  honour,  prudence,  and  self- 
respect  were  alike  engulfed  in  the  overwhelming  current.  Time, 
place,  and  circumstance  had  combined  to  heighten  Maggie’s 
attractiveness,  and  to  make  resistance  impossible. 

All  this  is  wonderfully  true  to  life,  whilst  the  grace  with 
which  our  author  trips  over  the  ”  ignes  suppositos  cineri 
doloso,”  is  beyond  all  praise. 

Retribution  comes  upon  all  concerned.  Bankruptcy 
overtakes  the  unhappy  pair  in  the  midst  of  their  runaway 
bliss.  Mr  Horace  Glyn,  his  cheques  being  dishonoured, 
returns  to  England,  and,  having  no  brains  to  blow  out, 
finishes  himself  off  by  poison.  Maggie  meets  with  a  yet 
more  terrible  fate.  Her  husband — the  gentleman  with  the 
“  pleasant  tone  and  manner  ” — is  more  blessed  with  years 
than  with  wits,  and  employs  his  own  mother,  a  terribly 
vulgar  old  lady  with  a  coal-scuttle  bonnet  and  a  gingham 
umbrella,  to  hunt  out  his  erring  wife  and  to  assure  her  that 
he  is  ready  to  forgive  her  all,  and  to  take  her  back  again  to 
his  arms,  if  she  will  but  **  keep  herself  respectable  and  not 
bring  disgrace  upon  him  in  future.”  Only  the  good  heroine, 
Jessie  Layton,  is  left.  She  marries  a  Polyphemus,  whose 
(lalattea  she  has  been  for  years.  He  was  originally  a  cow¬ 
herd.  But  he  has  learned  to  read  and  write,  and  does  each 
so  well  that  his  poetry  is  inserted  in  the  poet’s  comer  of 
the  local  newspaper,  whence  Mr  Verey  is  rash  enough  to 
extract  it  at  full  length.  Mr  Joel  Garrod  is  a  sad  boor. 
But  his  heart  is  in  the  right  place,  and  there  is  every 
reason  to  believe  that  he  will  make  Jessie  an  admirable 
husband. 

Mr  Verey  assures  us  that,  “  without  assuming  the  office 
of  teacher,  moralist,  or  philosopher,”  he  yet  ”  has  hoped  to 
give  the  reader  some  food  for  thought  and  reflection  beyond 
itself,”  by  drawing,  to  the  best  of  his 
skill,  “  the  portrait  of  a  woman  who  sacrifices  duty,  self- 
respect,  and  lastly  virtue  itself,  to  the  whim  or  pleasure  of 
he  moment,”  and  contrasting  with  her  "  a  woman  whose 
Whole  life  is  regulated  by  truth,  high  principle,  pure 
ii  strong  religious  feeling.”  We  give  this 

apologia  in  justice  to  Mr  Verey.  What  it  is  worth  his 
readers  must  judge  for  themselves. 

MR  DONNE’S  EURIPIDES. 

fpltles.  By  \^  illiatn  Bodhain  Donne.  Blackwood. 

seXs^  volume,  which  forms  one  of  the 

known  Classics  for  English  Readers,*  is 

plavR  Ik  CK  chiefly  or  solely  as  the  examiner  of 

the^onlf  censor,  under  the  Lord  Chamberlain,  of 

whetht  stage.  We  do  not  know 

*natic  special  knowledge  of,  or  taste  for,  dra- 

of  this  tn  performance 

satisfactorv^  of**  ii decidedly  the  least  < 
The  Buln J  t-  senes  that  has  yet  been  issued, 

plex  and  admit,  is  exceedingly  com-  i 

tnd  rmcult,  as  well  as  peculiarly  interesting  < 

®  rve,  and  to  treat  it  ad-,  quately  and  ex-  i 


haustively  in  a  monograph  is  a  task  that  would  tax  the 
powers  of  a  very  great  classical  scholar  and  critic.  But 
Mr  Donne  does  not  possess  even  the  most  ordinary 
qualifications  for  such  a  work.  He  seems  to  be  entirely 
destitute  of  imagination,  and  has  evidently  formed  no 
clear  and  homogeneous  conception  of  the  author  whose 
life  and  works  he  has  undertaken  to  expound  within  a 
brief  space  and  in  a  popular  style. 

We  ^  have  no  right  to  complain  that  Mr  Donne 
has  failed  to  reconstrnct  a  tolerably  complete  and 
lifelike  portrait  of  Euripides  from  the  few  facts  of 
his  life  and  the  seventeen  or  eighteen  tragedies  from 
his  pen  that  have  been  handed  down  to  ns,  for  that  is 
an  undertaking  that  conld  only  be  snocessfully  accom¬ 
plished  by  a  man  of  rare  genius.  But  Mr  Donne  has 
not  even  arranged  the  little  information  we  possess 
regarding  the  “  philosophical  tragedian  ”  in  a  consecu¬ 
tive,  orderly,  and  intelligible  manner,  and  his  account  of 
”  Athens  in  the  days  of  Euripides  ”  is  singularly  con¬ 
fused  and  ill-digested  ;  while  the  chapter  devoted  to  the 
discussion  of  such  questions  as  the  character  and  phi¬ 
losophy  of  Euripides,  and  his  influence  on  the  Greek  drama, 
is,  if  possible,  still  more  incongruous  and  crude.  The 
writer  of  this  volume  has  not  only  derived  his  ideas  and 
his  facts  mainly  from  second-hand  sources,  but  he  has 
not  been  able  to  fuse  them  into  unity.  His  literary 
aeqairements  are  also  of  the  most  commonplace  descrip¬ 
tion.  On  the  seventh  page  we  read  :  ”  The  snspension 
of  pnblic  works,  however,  was  a  trifle  in  comparison  with 
the  corrnption  of  morals  at  Athens — ^an  effect  of  the  war, 
and  of  the  great  plague  especially,  which  there  is  the 
authority  of  Thucydides  for  stating.”  This  sentence  is 
at  once  clumsy  in  construction  and  vulgar  in  diction.  As 
a  sample  of  the  logic  of  Mr  Donne’s  composition  the 
following  quotation  will  suffice.  Speaking  of  Earipides, 

I  he  says,  ”  Vet,  if  nusocial,  he  was  not  timid,  and  it  is 
really  with  extraordinary  boldness  that  he  attacks  sooth-, 
sayersin  his  plays.”  Timidity  is  undoubtedly  a  cause  of 
nnsociability,  bat  there  is  really  no  incompatibility  in  the 
disposition  to  attack  popular  soothsayers  and  that  which 
would  lead  a  man  to  avoid  social  ^therings.  Of  the 
commonplace  remarks  to  be  found  in  abundance  in  the 
volume  we  shall  reproduce  one  of  the  most  striking. 
Having  noticed  that  there  is  no  mention  of  Euripides 
being  present  at  the  feasts  given  by  Plato  and  Xenophon, 
Mr  Donne  proceeds  to  observe  that  travelling  in  foreign 
parts  was  not  a  likely  cause  of  his  absence  ”  since,  until 
in  his  later  years  be  quitted  Athens,  there  is  no  trace  of 
his  leaving  Attica,  except  the  single  fact  of  an  inscrip¬ 
tion  in  the  island  of  loams  ascribed  to  him.  This,  how¬ 
ever,  is  no  evidence  at  all  of  bis  being  from  home,  since 
a  waxen  tablet  or  a  scrip  of  papyms  could  have  con¬ 
veyed  the  inscription,  while  Euripides  remained  in  his 
grotto  or  his  library,  wrapt  in  contemplation  on  his 
next  new  play*  or  striving  to  solve  hard  sayings  of  Pro- 
diens  or  Proti^oras.”  Comment  would  surely  be  super¬ 
fluous. 

Mr  Donne^s  descriptions  of  Euripides’s  dramas,  which 
occupy  about  two- thirds  of  his  book,  are  meagre  and 
pithless,  and  embrace  a  large  proportion  of  irrelevant 
quotations  from  English  dramatists  and  poets.  One  ■ 
reading  of  Mr  Browning’s  *  Balaustion’s  Adventure  ’ 
will  give  a  fuller  and  more  vivid  impression  of  the  style 
and  thought  of  Euripides  than  any  amount  of  study  of 
Mr  Donne’s  volume. 

THOMASINA. 

Thomastna.  A  Biography.  By  the  Author  of  *  Dorothy,  *  De 
CrcMv.’  ‘  Still  Water*,’  Ac.  la  Two  Volume*.  Henry  S.  King 


Crewy,*  *  Still  Water*,’ 
and  Co. 


*  Thomasina  ’  is  as  pleasant  and  readable  a  two-volumed 
novel  as  has  appeared  this  year.  It  is  of  the  school 
which  we  owe  to  Mr  Trollope,  having  little  or  no  plot,  and 
depending  for  its  interest  solely  upon  the  patient  reali*m 
with  which  it  sketches  and  fills  in  a  simple  story  of  every¬ 
day  life.  Indeed  it  differs  in  no  way  from  such  a  tale  as 
‘Miss  Mackenzie,’  or  ‘The  Last  Chronicle  of  Barset, 
except  that  (we  speak  puce  all  Trollopolo£ers,  and  mindful 
of  the  fact  that  ”  comparisons  are  odorous”)  it  is  con¬ 
siderably  shorter  than  either  of  these  two  deservedly 
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popular  fictions,  and  (if  we  may  again  express  our  opinions) 
far  more  carefully  written.  The  dramatis  personce  are  the 
usual,  dull,  stupid  people,  whom  we  meet  wherever  we  go  ; 
whom  it  is  diflScult  to  admire,  possible  to  love,  and 
impossible  to  hate.  Each  one  of  them  is  evidently  the 
result  of  careful  study,  and  the  author  may  be  congratu¬ 
lated  upon  the  skill,  or  diligence,  with  which  he  has  made 
each  of  his  puppets  true  to  itself.  The  protagonist  of  the 
piece  is  a  rich  old  country  baronet,  with  a  violent  temper  and 
a  tender  heart,  eaten  up  with  notions  of  his  own  importance, 
and  yet  far  more  alive  to  the  supposed  necessities  of  what 
he  conceives  to  be  the  fit  order  of  things  than  to  his  own 
happiness ;  the  very  type  of  an  obstinate,  stupid,  honest, 
chivalrous  English  landholder,  who  measures  value  by  age, 
and  truth  by  habit  and  association.  A  more  faithful 
sketch  —  short  of  caricature  —  it  would  be  difficult  to 
conceive. 

Considered  as  a  novel  of  its  own  kind,  ‘  Thomasina  ’ 
holds  too  high  a  place  to  need  any  praise..  We  have  read 
every  page  of  it  with  pleasure,  and  could  have  done  the 
same  had  it  counted  a  thousand  pages  instead  of  five 
hundred.  None  the  less,  it  is,  perhaps,  worth  our  while 
to  ask  what  this  peculiar  style  of  art  is  worth  ?  Its  especial 
merit,  of  course,  is  its  absolute  fidelity  to  nature  and  fact, 
and  the  absence  from  it  of  any  “  ideas  ”  in  the  least  open 
to  objection.  It  is  to  fiction  what  Mr  Tennyson’s  little 
idylls  of  English  life  are  to  poetry,  and  what  the  engravings 
of  the  best  illustrated  papers  are  to  art.  By  contrast  with 
cheap  trash  about  yellow-haired  fiends,  big  guardsmen, 
forged  wills,  and  trap-doors,  it  is  pleasant  enough.  But  it 
is  l^yond  all  doubt  a  somewhat  milk-and- watery  food,  and 
apt  to  pall  upon  an  adult  taste.  Those  who  read  one  such 
novel  as  ‘  Thomasina  ’  have,  in  effect,  read  all  of  its  type. 
And  although,  of  course.  Sir  Bichard  Bertram  is  more 
presentable  in  general  society  than  is  Squire  Western,  we 
yet  turn  from  Thomasina  and  her  friends  to  Tom  Jones 
and  his  friends  with  a  feeling  of  relief.  Toujours  perdrlx 
is  bad  eating,  perhaps ;  but,  wholesome  as  the  dish  is,  per¬ 
petual  rice-pudding  is  yet  sadly  dispiriting. 


has  been  fulfilled,  and  to  the  'ery  poetical  wav  L 
Mr  Horne  has  handled  an  unpoetical  subject  Th^ 
anticipating  the  time  when  England  would  be  able  to 
“  thought-swift  messengers  ”  under  the  sea, 

And  words  of  friendship  miRht  pass  round  the  worl.l 
Between  the  dawn  and  noon,  ^ 

is  a  dialogue  between  the  Ocean  and  the  Telegranli  d 
signed  to  show  how  science  helps  on  Oie  liberation  of  m&n 
kind  from  old  thraldoms.  Thus  speaks  the  Teleffranh  t 
the  Ocean :  ^  P  lo 

In  ages  past,  the  sovereigns  of  the  earth  * 

Held  human  lives  as  dust  beneath  their  feet 
And  neighbouring  nations  born  but  to  be  made 
Their  tributary  vassals  ;  distant  lands. 

Having  thy  broad  arm  thrown  between,  appeared 
As  barbarous, — worthy  conquest,  or  contempt 
Long  devastating  wars,  or  all  the  scorn  ’ 

That  ignorance  could  breed.  The  earth  was  then 
A  feasting  place  and  footstool  for  its  kings. 

The  kings  endowed  the  soldiers  and  the  priests 
Those  with  their  golden  garb — with  fruitful  fields 
The  others;  both  becoming  thus  a  power 
Within  a  power,  and  all  cementing  close 
Despotic  thrones.  The  People,  body  and  mind. 

Subdued  like  metal  cast  in  sandy  moulds, 

Not  knowing  their  own  strength,  or  being  weak 
By  ignorance,  and  lack  of  rational  will. 

So  that  they  starved  not,  question’d  not  the  right 
Of  aught,  as  ordered  by  these  heaven-sent  kings, 

With  their  strong  armies  and  their  banded  priests. 
Whereof  it  came,  that  nation  thought  of  nation, 

Not  as  a  part  of  the  great  family 

Of  bnman  kind,  but,  mainly,  as  a  horde 

Fit  to  be  slaughtered,  plundered,  hated,  scorned— 

Belied  in  daily  speech,  and  history. 

Such  thoughts  and  deeds  have  with  those  ages  passed. 
And  nation  knowing  nation  by  the  truth, — 

By  actual  presence,  and  familiar  words. 

Spoken  or  written,  will  have  eyes  less  prone 
To  see  the  red  necessity  of  war. 

Save  as  a  brain-disease  of  knaves  and  fools. 

Nor  lend  a  ready  ear  to  statesmen’s  tricks. 

Hatching  an  insult  or  alarm  of  foes. 

Dispersing  thus  at  homo  men’s  active  thoughts 
O’er  all  their  groaning  needs  and  social  wrongs. 

Mr  Matthias  Barr  is  a  verse- writer  who  has  a  certain  skill 
in  his  craft ;  and  it  is  some  proof  of  his  popularity  that 
his  Poems,  already  issued,  we  believe,  in  various  ways,  have 
now  been  collected  in  a  cheap  and  accessible  form.  They 
are  magazine  verses  worth  reprinting. 

“  Of  the  little  poem  which  gives  the  title  to  the  volume,” 
we  are  told  in  the  preface  to  No  Sect  in  Heaven,  and  other 
Poems,  “  nearly  half-a-million  copies  have  been  sold,  show¬ 
ing  that  the  poetic  beauty  of  its  language  and  the^  sweet 
charity  breathing  in  its  every  line  find  a  response  in  the 
hearts  jof  thousands.”  In  disparagement  of  a  book  with 
such  credentials  we  will  not  venture  to  say  anything,  nor 
have  we  anything  to  say  in  its  praise.  Its  eight  “  poems 
are  by  six  different  hands,  but  all  have  to  do  with  death  and 
heaven. 

Mr  Hunter’s  edition  of  The  Winter  8  Tale  is  the 
fourth  volume  of  his  very  handy  and  judiciously-prepared 
selection  from  Shakespeare’s  plays,  with  prefaces  and  notes 
for  school  use. 

We  referred  at  some  length,  a  few  weeks  ago,  to  Pw- 
fessor  Bain’s  admirable  *  First  English  Grammar.  ^  ® 
need  now  only  note  the  publication  of  a  very  comprehensive 
Key  to  that  work,  in  which  all  the  matters  treated  of  m  i 
are  fully  explained.  _  ,  j 

Mrs  Craig-Knox’s  Little  Folks'  History  of 
begins  with  the  conquest  of  Britain  by 
B.o.  55,  and  ends  with  the  Thanksgiving  at  St.  Pan  * 
Feb.  27,  1872,  and  the  statement  that  ”the 
Queen  Victoria  as  a  wife  and  a  mother  have,  wi 
doubt,  rooted  her  throne  in  the  hearts  of  the 
people  more  firmly  than  it  was  ever  rooted  by  any 
house.”  It  is  written  especially  for  very  young  re 
and  is  intended  to  make  them  very  loyal  and  g  q( 

the  rest,  it  is  neither  better  nor  worse  thail  some  o 

other  books  prepared  for  school  use.  jiffprent 

nn  oldsr  and  om 
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1  book,  The  Earth's  Crust,  which  is  the  sixth  edition 
f  Professor  Page’s  very  compact  and  intelligible  outline  of 
1  It  is  none  the  less  useful  as  a  school-book  because 
^a^written  in  an  easy  and  conversational  way. 

TJjq  ninth  edition  of  Dr  Martyn  Paine’s  Listilutes  of 
Udicine  which  comes  to  us  from  New  York,  contains 
dditioDS  to  a  work  that  has  been  popular  in  America  for 
fire-snd-twenty  years.  It  comprises  expositions  of  phy- 

1*  pathology,  and  therapeutics,  as  well  as  an  appendix, 
« in  which  the  author  endeavours  to  demonstrate  the  sub¬ 
stantive  existence  and  self-acting  nature  of  the  soul  and 
instinct  upon  strictly  physiological  principles.” 

The  same  author’s  Physiology  of  the  Soul  and  Instinct 
is  a  bulky  volume  of  707  pages,  which  tries  to  show 
the  immortality  of  the  soul  and  the  literal  exactness  and 
truth  of  the  Mosaic  records  of  the  Creation  and  Flood. 
Dr  Paine  candidly  states  that  his  chief  difficulty  is  **  the 
general  concurrence  of  the  religious  press  in  the  revolu¬ 
tionary  views  of  Theoretical  Geology,”  and  among  others 
Mr  Hugh  Miller,  in  his  ‘  Testimony  of  the  Rocks.’  Dr  Paine 
is  a  very  industrious  man,  but  on  this  subject  he  is  a  sort 
of  Bip  Van  Winkle  ;  and  it  would  be  useless  to  criticise  or 
discuss  a  volume  that  might  have  obtained  a  hearing  twenty 
yearn  ago. 

Mr  Fleming’s  essay  on  Practical  Horse-Shoeing  gained 
the  first  of  three  prizes  offered  by  the  Scottish  Society  for 
the  Prevention  of  Cruelty  to  Animals,  and  calls  attention 
to  the  mischievous  cruelty  of  the  usual  mode  of  shoeing 
horses.  This  is  a  pamphlet  that  cannot  be  too  widely  read. 
Mr  Fleming  complains  that  vast  numbers  of  horses  are 
crippled  and  prematurely  worn  out  solely  in  consequence  of 
the  ignorance  and  stubbornness  of  farriei*8  : 

By  the  majority  of  farriers  the  foot  of  the  horse  is  looked  upon 
as  little,  if  anything,  more  than  an  insensible  block  of  horn  which 
they  may  carve  and  mutilate  with  impunity  and  as  suits  their 
fancy,  and  for  which  notliing  more  is  necessary  than  the  attach¬ 
ment,  by  an  unreasonable  number  of  nails,  of  a  clumsy  mass  of 
iron  that  may  not  only  be  unsuitable  for  its  requirements,  but 
positively  injurious  to  it  and  the  other  parts  of  the  limb.  The 
art  of  farriery  in  this  country  has  never  received  a  scientific 
development,  but  has  ever  been  a  mere  affair  of  routine  and 
tradition.  Such  should  not  be  the  case ;  and  allusion  is  only  made 
to  this  matter  here  in  order  to  urge  most  strenuously  the  necessity 
for  farriers  being  properly  instructed  in  the  elements  of  their  art, 
and  made  to  comprehend  as  much  as  may  be  required  of  the  con¬ 
struction  and  functions  of  the  very  important  organ  upon  which 
they  are  destined  to  exercise  their  skill. 

While  men  and  women,  instead  of  fitting  their  shoes  to 
their  feet,  prefer,  for  fashion’s  sake,  to  fit  their  feet 
to  their  shoes,  it  is  not  very  strange  that  they  should  be 
careless  about  their  horses. 

Cassell's  Guide  to  the  International  Exhibition,  being 
published  so  soon  after  the  opening,  and  without  official 
aid,  is  not  very  exact  or  comprehensive;  but  it  furnishes 
some  useful  information  to  visitors. 


LYONS  SILKS.  = 

^HE  increased  facilities  for  the  transmission  of  goods 
nip.n.  #  ^ Postal  Arrangements  enable  us  to  represent,  by 
01  ratterns,  the  whole  of  our  exteusive  stock  of  Foreign  and  British 

eveiy  reliable  description  of  Plain  and  Fancy  Silks, 
<»  Coloured,  from  60s.  to  £20  the  dress,  forwarded  by  post 

DEBENHAM  and  freebody, 

"'•GMORE  street  and  WELBECK  street,  LONDON, 
and  QUAI  ST  CLAIR,  LYONS. 

D^riMioM  book  is  now  ready,  containing  Engravings, 

CHLORALUM, 

the  safe  household  disinfeotaht. 

Odourless  Deodorizer, 
is  Non.poisonous. 

r’lii  Hu  Safeguard  f.om  Infection. 

CHLOKALUM  is  Safe: 

liquid— POWDEE— WOOL. 
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NEW  WORKS. 


MEMOIR  of  POPE  SIXTUS  the  FIFTH.  By 

Baron  HUBNER.  Translated  from  the  Original  in  French,  with  the 
Author’s  sanction,  by  HUBERT  E.  H.  JERNINGHAM.  2  rols., 
8vo,  price  24s.  [On  Saturday  next. 

MEMOIR  and  CORRESPONDENCE  relating  to 

POLITICAL  OCCURRENCES  in  JUNE  and  JULY,  1834.  ” 


e  Original  MSS.  by  HENRY  REEVE.  8vo,  price  78.  6d. 

RECOLLECTIONS  of  PAST  LIFE.  By  Sir  Henry 

HOLLAND,  Bart.,  M.D.,  F.R.S.,  fco.,  Physician-in-Ordinary  to  the 
Queen.  Third  Edition.  Post  8vo,  price  lOs.  6d. 

ROTAL  and  REPUBLICAN  FRANCE ;  a  Series  of 

Essays  reprinted  from  the  ‘  Edinburgh,’  ‘  Quarterly,’  and  *  British 
and  Foreign  ’  Reviews.  By  HENRY  REEVE.  2  vols.,  crown 
8vo,  21s. 

The  IMPERIAL  and  COLONIAL  CONSTITUTIONS 

of  the  BRITANNIC  EMPIRE,  including  INDIAN  INSTITU¬ 
TIONS.  By  Sir  EDWARD  CREASY,  M.A.  8vo,  price  158. 


The  ODES  and  EPODES  of  HORACE ;  a  Metrical 

Translation  into  English,  with  Introduction  and  Commentaries.  By 
Lord  LYTTON.  With  Latin  Text.  New  Edition.  Post  8vo,  price 
100.  6d. 


MV  WIFE  and  I  in  QUEENSLAND ;  Eight  Years’ 

Experience  in  the  Colony,  with  some  Account  of  Polynesian  Labour. 
By  CHARLES  H.  EDEN.  With  Map  and  Froatispiece.  Crown 
8vo,  price  Os.  . 

A  COLONIST  on  the  COLONIAL  QUESTION.  By 

JEHU  MATHEWS,  of  Toronto,  Canada.  Post  8vo,  price  6s. 

ESSE  and  POSSE ;  a  Comparison  of  Divine  Eternal 

Laws  and  Powers,  as  severally  indicated  in  Fact,  Faith,  and  Record. 
By  HENRY  THOMAS  BRAITH WAITE,  M-A.,  Cantab.  PostSvo. 

[On  Saturday  next. 

An  EXPOSITION  of  FALLACIES  in  the  HYPO- 

THE8IS  of  Mr  DARWIN.  By  C.  R.  BREE,  M.D.,  F.Z.8.  8vo. 
with  Plates.  [On  Saturday  next. 


YARN  DALE  ;  an  Unsensational  Tale. 

8vo,  price  21s. 


3  vols.,  post 
[In  a  few  days. 


STRANGE  FOLK;  a  Novel.  From  the  German  of 

HERMANN  OELSCHLAGEK.  Translated  by  Lieutenant-Colonel 
F .  GRANT.  2  vols.,  post  8vo,  price  lie. 

POEMS  by  V.  Author  of  ‘  Paul  Ferrol/  including  the 

IX.  Poems.  Fcap.  8vo,  price  Ss.  6d. 

MANKIND,  their  ORIGIN  and  DESTINY.  By  an 

M.A.  of  Ihill.  Coll.,  Oxon.  Containing  a  New  and  Literal  Transla¬ 
tion  of  the  First  Three  Chapters  of  Genesis;  a  Critical  Examination 
of  the  First  Two  Gospels;  an  Explanation  of  the  Apocalypse;  and 
the  Origin  and  Secret  Meaning  of  the  Mythelogicaf  and  Mystical 
Teaching  of  the  Ancients.  W'ith  Illustrations.  8vo,  price  31a  6d. 

AS  REGARDS  PROTOPLASM.  By  J.  H.  Stirling, 

F.RC.S.  and  LL.D.,  Edin.  New  and  Improved  Edition,  com- 

Eleted  bv  the  addition  of  Part  II.  in  reference  to  Mr  Huxley's  second 
sue  ana  a  New  I’reface  in  reply  to  Mr  Huxley  in  ’’Yeast”  8to, 
price  2b.  [On  the  23rd  instant. 

”  Anything  more  complete  and  final  in  the  war  of  refutation  than  this 
Essay,  1  cannot  well  imagine.”  Sib  John  Hebschei.. 

The  SUBTERRANEAN  WORLD.  By  Dr  Geobok 

HARTWIG.  With  3  Maps  and  about  80  Woodcut  Illustrations, 
including  8  full  size  of  page.  8vo,  price  21s. 

ESSAYS  on  ASTRONOMY.  By  R.  A.  Proctor,  B.A., 

Hon.  Sec.  R.A.S.,  Author  of  ‘Other  Worlds  than  Ours,’  fcc.  With 
10  Plates  and  24  Wood  Engravings.  8to,  price  128. 

The  SUN ;  Ruler,  Fire,  Light,  and  Life  of  the  Plane- 

tarr  System.  By  the  same  Author.  Second  Edition,  revised ;  with 
10  Plates  (7  coloured)  and  106  Woodcuts  and  Diagrams.  Crown  Svo, 


price  14s. 

AIR  and  RAIN ;  the  Beginnings  of 

Cnimatology.  By  R.  ANGUS  SMITH,  Ph.D.,  ] 
With  8  Woodcuts.  8vo,  price  248. 


'  a  Chemical 

F.B.S.,  F.C.S.,  &c. 


GANOT’S  NATURAL  PHILOSOPHY  for  GENERAL 

READERS  and  Y'oung  Persons ;  Translated,  with  the  Author’s  sanc¬ 
tion,  by  Dr  E.  ATKINSON,  Staff  College.  Crown  8ro,  with  Frontis¬ 
piece  and  404  Woodcuts,  price  7s.  Od. 

A  MANUAL  of  CHEMICAL  PHYSIOLOGY, 

including  its  Points  of  Contact  with  Pathology.  By  J.  L.  W# 
TUUDICHUM,  M.D.  Svo,  with  Woodcuts,  price  7s.  6d. 


: 


K  CHLORALUM  COMPANY,  1  Great  Wiuchester-strect  buildings.  London  j  LONGMANS,  GREEN,  READER,  and  DYER. 
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^FHE  LONDON  EXHIBITION  of 

X _ _ 

'^PHE  LONDON  EXHIBITION  of 
1  Isra.-The  LONDON  EXHIBITION  of 
1872  li  OPEN  DAILY,  fVom  10  a.in.  to  6  p.m. 
The  6.E.  Entrance  in  Exhibition  road  is  open 
from  8  a.m.  to  Season  Ticket  Holders  only. 

O  N  D  O  N  INTERNATIONAL 

EXHIBITION  of  I872.~There  are  FOUR 
ENTRANCES,  open  from  10  a  m.  to  6  p.m. : 

1.  South-east  Entrance  in  Exhibition  road. 

S.  North-east  Entrance  in  Exhibition  road. 

3.  North-west  Entrance  in  Prince  Albert’s  road. 

4.  North  Entrance  on  east  side  of  Royal  Albert 

Hall. _ 

rpHE  LONDON  EXHIBITION  of 

X  1872.— SEASON  TICKETS  for  the 
LONDON  EXHIBITION  of  1872  NOW  on 
SALK  at  the  Albert  Hall  Ticket  Office,  and  at 
the  usual  Agents.*  Gentlemen,  £2  2s. ;  Ladies, 
£1  Is. _ 

rpHE  LONDON  EXHIBITION  of 

X  1872— The  owners  of  SEASON  TICKETS 
are  entitled  to  ADkNSSION  to  the  Exhibition 
on  ALL  OCCASIONS  when  open,  including  the 
reserved  days. 

To  ADMISSION  to  CERE5fONIES  and 
PRIVATE  VIEWS 

To  ADMISSION  to  the  GALLERTE.S  of  the 
EXHIBITION  TWO  HOURS  BEFORE 
the  PUBLIC. 

To  ADMISSION  to  the  MUSICAL  PRO¬ 
MENADES  in  the  ROYAL  HORTICUL¬ 
TURAL  GARDENS  and  MUSICAL 
RECITALS  in  the  ROYAL  ALBERT 
If  ALL  in  connection  with  the  Exhibition. 

rpHE  LONDON  EXHIBITION  of 

-L  1872.— ADMISSION  .—On  Mondays,  Tues¬ 
days,  Thursdays,  Fridays,  and  Saturdays,  Is. ;  on 
Wtdnesdavs,  2s.  6d.,  except  on  certain  reserved 
days,  which  will  be  duly  advertised. 

XTATIONAL  INSTITUTION  FOR 

Xn  DIJEASES  of  THE  SKIN. 

Phtsician- Dr  BARR  MEADOWS,  49  Dover 
street,  W. 

Patients  attend  at  227  Gray’s-inn  road.  King’s 
cross,  on  Mondays  and  Thursdays,  ana  at  10 
Mitre  street,  Aldgate,  on  Wednesdays  and 
Fridays— morning  at  Ten  ;  evening,  from  Six  till 
Nine. 

Free  to  the  necessitous  poor :  payment  required 
from  other  applicants. 

THOMAS  ROBINSON,  Hon.  Sec. 

RANGER  HOSPITAL,  Brorapton, 
and  1«7  Piccadilly,  W.— SUBSCRIPTIONS 
will  be  most  thankfully  received  for  this  Hospital, 
which  is  free.  Diet  required  to  be  most  generous, 
and  medicines  of  the  most  expensive  kind. 

Treasurer. — Geo.  T.  Hertslet,  Esq.,  St  James’s 
palace,  S.W. 

Bankers.- Messrs  Coutts  and  Co.,  Strand,  W.C. 
By  order,  H.  J.  JUPP,  Secretary. 


Temporary  writers  in 

GOVERNMENT  DEPARTMENTS _ 

The  Remilations  for  May  may  now  be  obtained 
on  application  to  the  Secretary,  Civil  Service 
Commission,  Cannon  row,  S.W.  An  Examina¬ 
tion  will  be  held  on  Thunday,  May  lOth.  Good 
handwriting  is  essential. 


Vy  The  PENINSULAR  and  ORIENTAL 
STEAM  NAVIGATION  COMPANY  book  Pas- 
Mngers  and  receive  Cargo  and  Parcels  by  their 
Steamers  for 

From  South-  From 
ampton.  Brindisi. 
GIBRALTAR)  Every  Thurs- 
MALTA  f  day,  at  9  p.m. 

A  L  K  X  A  N- 1  ) 

DR  I A  (Every  Tlmrs- 1  Every  Monday 
ADEN  t  day,  at  2  p.m.  (  at  5  a.m. 


DRiA  (Every  Tlmrs- 

ADEN  [  day,  at  2  p.m. 

BOMBAY  I 

CALCUTTA 

PENANG  >  ^  n 

Cin  N  A*  *'1  Thursday!  Mondaythere 

JAPAN  J  thereafter.  )  after. 

1  Thursday,  May 
AUSTRALIA  0,  at  2  pm., 

N E W  ZEA-  !  and  every 
LAND  I  fourth  Thurs- 
(Cargo  only.)  J  day  there- 
J  after. 


GRATEFUL-COMFORTING. 

EPPS’S  COCOA. 

BBEAEFAST. 

**  By  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  natural  laws 
which  govern  the  operations  of  digestion  and 
nutrition,  and  by  a  careful  application  of  the  fine 
properties  of  well-selected  cocoa.  Mr  Epps  has 

Srovided  our  breakfast  tables  with  a  delicately 
avoured  beverage  which  may  save  us  many 
heavy  doctors’  bills.” — Civil  Service  Gazette. 
Made  simply  with  boiling  water  or  milk. 
Each  packet  is  labelled, 

JAMES  EPPS  and  CO.,  Homoeopathic  Chemists, 
London. 

Also  makers  of  Epps’s  Cacioine,  a  thin, 
refreshing  evening  beverage. 

BREIDENBACH’S 

HACASSABIltE  OIL, 
KALYDOB, 

ODONTO,  One  Shillingr. 

The  unprecedented  success  of  the  above  has 
created  great  Jealousy  at  the  price 
charged  being  Is. 

Ask  for  BREIDENBACH’S,  157B  New  Bond 
street. 

EDGINGTON’S  garden 

NETTING,  the  cheapest  and  most  durable. 
Id.  periM}uare  yard,  or  in  quantities  of  250,  500,  or 
1,000  yards,  carriage  free. 

EDGINGTOS’S  MARQUEES  and  GARDEN 
TENTS  are  the  prettiest. 

EDGINGTON’S  MARQUEES  for  hire  are 
the  most  handsome  and  capacious. 

EDGING  I  ON’S  RICK  CLOTHS  for  sixtr- 
seren  years  have  maintained  their  celebrity  as 
the  best. 

A  quantity  ofgood  second-hand  GOVERNMENT 
TENTS  for  sale,  cheap. 

Sample  of  material  free  on  application. 

Be  particular. -FREDERICK  EDGINGTON 
and  CO.,  52  Old  Kent  road,  London,  S.E. 

IMPERFECT  DIGESTION 
AND  ASSIMILATION. 

SAVORY  and  HOOKE’S  PANCREATIC 
EMULSION  and  PANCREATINE  are  tbe  moat 

Sotent  remedial  agents.  They  are  the  only  reme- 
les  yet  known  for  effecting  the  digestion  of  Cod 
Liver  Oil  and  preventing  nausea,  while  they  also 
efficiently  supply  the  mace  of  the  oil  when  re- 
jeeted  bv  the  stomacii.  These  facts  are  now 
attested  by  the  published  records  of  numerous 
medical  men,  extracts  from  which  accompany  each 
bottle.  Price  from  28.  to  21a. 

SAVORY  AND  MOORE. 


^  143  New  Bond  street,  London,  and  all  Chemists, 

in  NOTE.— Name  and  trade  mark  on  each  bottle. 


1  Thursday,  May  |  Monday,  May 
AUSTRALIA]  0,  at  2  p  m.,  j  stSa.m., 
N K W  ZEA-  !  and  every  I  and  every 
LAND  I  fourth  Tliurs-  |  fourth  Mon- 
(C'argo  only.)  I  day  there- !  day  there- 
J  after.  J  after. 

And  all  Ports  at  which  the  British  India  Com¬ 
pany’s  Steamers  call. 

An  abatement  of  20  per  cimt.  from  the  charge 
for  tbe  Return  Voyage  is  made  to  Passengers  who 
hare  paid  full  fare  to  or  from  ports  eastward  of 
Suez  re-einbarking  within  six  nioiiths  of  their 
arrival,  and  10  per  cent,  to  those  re-ein barking 
within  twelve  months. 

Through  Tickets  to  Brindisi  can  bo  obtained  of 
Lebeau  ami  Co.,  6  Billiter  street,  K.C.  (South 
Italiau  Railway  Office.) 

For  Rates  of  Passage  3Ioney  and  Freight, 
WHK'II  HAVE  BEEN  MUCH  RKDUcF:i). 
and  all  otlo-r  information,  app^  at  the  Company's 
Dffieea.  122  U-udeohall  street,  London,  or  Oriental 
ace,  Southampton. 


SPECIAL  NOTICE. 


ALFEED  WEBB  MILES 

Of  IS  Brook  .treot,  Huiorer 
With  whom  origin^  the  WOBLD-FARgn 

Has  the  pleasure  to  inform  many  thoussiw* 
tomers  that  his  Establishment  is  renlS^K^ 
BEST  and  NEWEST  DESIGNS  lSr  GEjSTT*t* 
MEN  S  DRESS,  Elastic  Saxony  Twills  for  Mo« 
ing.  Frock,  and  Light  Overooata.  Scotrfi  aS?* 
and  West  of  England  Tw^.  for’ 
Trousers,  Elastic  Twills  for  Ladies’  Sa 
HabiU.  The  Utile  Dulci  Vlcunw  A?imlS^i5 
Moss  Trooper  Tweeds  for  the  Wh 
Meuntain  Suits,  at  Three  Guineas,  illuSSlvIrf 
Scotland’s  beauteous  Heathers .  also  tbeR  v  f 
Indigo  Blue  Yam  Dyed  ChevioU  for  YwhUnS* 
impervious  to  Wind  and  Weather. 

THE  GUINEA  TWEED  WATERPROOF 
OVERCOATS, 

all  Sizes  and  Colours,  ready  for  immediate  use. 

ALFRED  WEBB  MILES, 

Only  Address,  12  Brook  street,  Hanover  saiiAre. 

London,  W. — Established  1841. 

SUDDEN  MOURNING. 

Messrs  JAY  are  always  provided  with  expe¬ 
rienced  dressmakers  and  milliners,  ready  to  travel 
to  any  part  of  the  kingdom,  free  of  expense  to 
purchasers,  when  the  emergencies  of  sudden  or 
unexpected  mourning  require  tbe  immediate 
execution  of  mourning  orders.  They  take  with 
their,  dresses,  bonnets,  and  millinery,  besideB 
materials  at  Is.  Mr  yard  and  upwards  from  the 
piece,  all  marked  in  plain  figures,  and  at  the  same 

Slice  ns  if  purchase  at  tbe  London  General 
lourning  Warehouse,  in  Regent  street.  Keason- 
able  estimates  also  given  for  household  monmiog 
at  a  great  saving  to  large  or  small  families 

JAYS’. 

THE  LONDON  GENERAL  MOURNING 
WAREHOUSE. 

245, 247, 249,  and  251  Regent  street 

JOHN  GOSNELL  and  CO.’S 

CHERRY  TOOTH  PASTE  is  greatly  sape- 
rior  to  any  Tooth  Powder.  Price  la.  6d.  p«  pot. 

ATOTHING  IMPOS8IBLE.- 

iN  AGUA  AHARELLA  rotore,  lb,  himu 


INDIGESTION 

The  Medical  Profession  adopt 
MORSON’S  PREPARATION  OF  PEP8INE 
as  the  True  Remedy.  Sold  in  Bottles  from  38., 
and  in  Boxes  from  3s.,  by  all  Chemists 
and  the  Manufacturers, 
THOMAS  HORSON  and  SON, 
124  Southampton  row,  W.C.,  London. 

See  name  on  label. 

PTTBE  AEBATED  WATEBS. 
ELLIS’S  BUTHIN  WATEBS, 

Soda,  Potass,  Seltzer,  Lemonade,  Lithia,  and  for 
GOUT,  Lithia  and  Potass. 

CORKS  BRANDED.  ”R.  ELLIS  and  SON. 
RUTHIN,”  and  every  label  Iwars  their  trade 
mark.  Sold  everywhere,  and  Wholesale  of  R. 
ELLIS  and  SON,  Ruthin,  North  Wales.  London 
Agents:— W.  BEST  and  SONS,  Henrietta  street, 
Cavendltih  square. 

KIMAHAK'S  .  LL  .  WHISKY. 

This  celebrated  and  most  delicious  old  mellow 
spirit  is  the  very  CREAM  OF  IRISH 

WHISKIES, 

in  quality  unrivalled,  perfectly  pure,  and  more 
wholesome  than  the  finest  Cognac  Brandy.  Note 
the  words  **Kiuahan’s  .  LL  .  ”  on  Seal,  Label, 
and  Cork. 

Wholesale  Depot,  Ca  Great  Titchfield  street. 
Oxford  street,  W. 

SOLIDIFIED  SOUP  SQUARES, 

Bendy  for  imnudinte  ese.  and  most  nutritious. 
Sold  b>  <»ro<  ers  and  (  liemidtH.  Wholesale  at  8 
and  9  Lime-street  square,  E  C. 


succeeded  in  perfecting  this  wonderful  liquid. 
It  is  now  offered  to  the  public  in  a  *ow*if*?* 
oentrated  form  and  at  a  lower  price.  Sola  ia 
bottles,  38.  each. 

JOHN  GOSNELL  and  CO.’S 

TOILET  and  NURSERY  POWDER. 
Celebrated  for  its  purity. 

The  above,  with  a  general  assortment  of  JOHN 
GOSNELL  and  CO.’s  Perfumery,  nwy  “ 
obtained  of  all  respectable  Chemists  and  rer- 
fumers  throughout  the  kingdom. 

JOHN  GOSNELL  AND  CO^ 
Perfumers  by  Appointment  to  Her  Majeity,  tbe 
P^cess  of  Wales,  4c., 

Angel  PAfSAOB,  9S  Upper  Thanes  Stuit, 
London. 

to  the  nose  for  an  hour  dsHD  *0  m 

cartilage  of  which  the  “®™^^“.*r^?lrfectloa. 
ill-foraed  nose  is  Quickly  s^^  to 
Any  one  can  use  them,  and  ^thout  Lg  241 
108.  6d.  sent  carriage  free^ALEX.  BOhS,  ^ 
High  Holbom,  London.  Pamphlet  sent  fo 

stamps.  _  — 

BEY  HAIB.-248  HiKh  Holbonij 

vX  London.  ALEX.  imUmt  l■l>•.■ 

produces  a  perfect  light  or  <h^  -nd  perfectly 
diately  it  is  used.  It  is  permanMt,  Ig" 
natural  in  effect.  Price  j  ,44  gumpe* 

lOs.  6d  ;  sent  po®t  ^or^ 

Alex  Ross’s  Cantharides  Oil,  a  great  naiTi 

3s.6(L  _ 

QPANISH  FLY  >»  .’^‘SIriSm 
I  dient  in  ALEX.  ROSS^  CA  ^  ^ 
OIL,  which  opec^ttly  projKJ*  Wojjj  for  54 
thickens  Hair.  Ss.  •  acut  ^  f^rn,  Lc*" 
8tampB.-ALEX.  ROSS.248  High  j>j«, 

don,  opposite  Day  and  Martin 
38.  6d. ;  Face  Powder,  la. _ - 

A  fact _ ALEX.  ROSS’S 

A  COLOUR  WASH 


Ixnidon. 


^  l>j  ‘  •  '  ‘  ; 
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-■-cgttP  of  16  003  SHARES  of  £5 

h  of  NE\V  ZEALAND  KAPANOA 
NO  COMPANY  (Limited).  In- 
under  the  Companies  Acte,  1M2  and 
eorpoiated  on  ii-5inty  of  the  ehareholdere  is 

1867.  bf  which  the  Capital. 

llinlt^to  fhe  amount  ^ 

“•  .ub«r.pilon. 

Pates  of  Payment. 

itp-si-*" . •.••"“•rifidr 

4  ..  . 

PIBICIORfl. 

T«i.«  Sermoor  Wynne  Finch,  Esa  .  Winchester, 
f?  ♦jnKel  Charles  Fludyer,  Aston.  Rutland. 

Supper  Richmond  roa^  Putney 

S^.°«fcdaA  ISenler.  IS«J..  C.*i..  SO  St 

T^Jiyi^ToraT.  iSJ^S  DeTOMhlreitreet, 

Portland  place,  >V . 

With  power  to  add  two  others. 

BANKBR8. 

TheConsoUdated  Bank  (Limited),  52  Thrcadneedle 
street,  E.C.,  London. 

SOLICITORS. 

mfMart  Newman,  Dale,  and  Stretton,  75  Comhill, 
*  E.C.,  London. 

SBCRBTART. 

£.  J.  Ladd,  Esq. 
omcBS. 

34  Palmerston  buildinjfs.  Old  Broad  street,  E.C., 
London. 


PROSPECTUS. 

The  recent  marrellous  success  of  Gold  Mining 
in  New  Zealand  is  well  known. 

TbiBCk>mpany  is  formed  with  the  object  of  pur- 
chuing  ana  working  an  exceedingly  raluable 
piece  ot  auriferous  ground  in  the  Coromandel 
diitrict,  ProTince  of  Auckland,  New  Zealand, 
upon  which  the  well-known  Mine  called  the 
**  napagna  "  is  iltuated. 

No  Odd  fields  are  so  rich  as  those  of  the 
Tbjunes  and  Coramandel,  in  the  Province  of 
Aacklaud,  and  the  published  reports  and  the 
statistics  clearly  show  the  astonishing  quantities  of 
Gold  already  yielded  and  now  being  produced  by 
the  Mines  situated  in  these  districts. 

Some  of  these  have,  within  the  last  three 
yean,  paid  enormoua  divldenda,  the  “  Shot- 
over’'  having  returned  to  ita  Shareholders  no 
lees  than  I'iS.OOO:  the  “Long  Drive,”  £78,000; 
the  “Golden  Crown,”  £125,000  (or  upwards  of 
£688  pr  Share);  and  the  “Caledonian,”  the 
rieheet  of  all  rich  gold  mines,  paid,  in  the  short 
•pace  of  three  montua  £20^.780  in  dividends,  and 
in  Ax  roontha  viz.,  from  February  to  August, 
1871,  It  actually  paid  to  the  Shareholders  no  less  a 
sum  than  £454,740.  To  this  large  sum  must,  how- 
erer,  be  added  the  extraordinary  amounts  set 
Slide  as  a  “  Reserved  Fund,  and  also  that  paid 
sway  ai  the  working  expenses  of  the  property. 

Such  astounding  production  is  altogether  un¬ 
equalled  in  the  whole  history  of  quartz  mining, 
and,  taken  in  conjunction  with  the  large  yields 
wm  other  mines  (as  shown  in  the  annexed  reports, 
•c^  it  more  than  suffices  to  prove  the  richly 
anruerous  nature  of  the  prevailing  *•  formation.” 

.1  ***  shown  on  the  most  competent  and  un* 

doub^  authority  that  a  similar  and  almost 
Identical  formation  ”  exists  in  the  Kapanga 
Mining  property  acquired  by  this  Company. 

years  since  was  worked  to  a 
K  extent,  in  a  very  inefficient 

1  ^  M  proprietor*,  who  raised  ore 
thp  " *  o' upwards  of  £40,000,  but  owing  to 

fllted 

proprietors 

Deadin^*”*?^  ^  ®.®**®  working  the  Mine,  and 
of  new  machinery  from 
whSh  i’  ‘**®  Thames  Gold  Fields, 

tion  thp  i?®  1??*““®“®®**  to  attract  atten- 
wu’that  ®£  which,  under  the  colonial  law, 
the  Crown*?f ^  rights  were  lost,  and  eventually 
^tSn^  Po^’wion  of  the  property  in 

'%bU,*cSvfSj“ ‘***  5®o^lnce  (with  its  workings, 
talMVril  ate  .  ■PPorteuuuces),  and  con- 
•**  •Dout  16  acres  3  roods. 

®^>y^takenU“hi*?ik  already  been 

*'*“owprooe^?n»*«**®  mining  men,  who 
proceeding  to  work  their  cUims. 

Mining  authoriUe«”o^fK®*“*“^“^  geological  and 
i®®*i  experlen<>tt  r,  i? ®  npot — men  whose  great 

^  ***  <hrectora  twfLr  ‘'“.*[1"®*  'hem  for  that  task. 
'*P®^^^Ies  confidence  to  their 

and  It  w?ii  k!^^*  accompany  this  pros- 
^«  Uble  evident  of **'®^  afford  the  most 
Mining  fuurif®ro us  value  of  this  great 


Amongst  these  will  be  noticed  the  names  of— 

1.  Captain  William  Rowe  (the  well-known 
Manager  of  the  famous  “  Caledonian  ”  Gold 
Mine,  and  of  the  “Thames  Gold  Mining  and 
Investment  Company,”  Thames  district),  a  gen¬ 
tleman  of  30  years  experience  and  of  the  highest 
character  and  Judgment. 

2.  Captain  J.  Reeve,  Manager  of  the  Imperial 
Crown,  and  late  manager  of  the  Kapanga  Gold 
Mining  Company. 

3.  Captain  J.  Ninnis,  late  manager  of  the  rich 
“  Kuranui  Gold  Mine,”  and  once  manager  of  the 
Kapanga. 

4.  Charles  Ring,  Esq  ,  J.P.,  a  large  mine  owner 
and  great  mining  authority—the  first  who  is  said 
to  have  disooverM  gold  at  Coromandel  in  1852. 

6.  Alex.  Aitkin,  Esq..  Government  Engineer 
and  Mining  Inspector  for  the  Coromand^  dis¬ 
trict. 

6.  J.  D.  M’Tavish,  Esq.,  Mining  Engineer  in 
Australia  and  in  the  Thames  district.  New  Zea¬ 
land. 

7.  Mr  H.  Thode,  late  Underground  Agent, 
under  Captain  Reeve,  at  the  Kapanga  Mine,  and 
a  thoroughly  practical  miner,  whose  excellent 
report  deserves  very  special  attention. 

8.  Mr  J.  Verran,  a  Mine  Engineer  of  very  great 
practical  experience  and  intriligence,  employed 
under  Captain  James  Thomas  at  the  Coromandel 
Gold  Fielda 

In  sddition,  the  Mine  has  been  inspected  by 
various  other  eminent  mining  authorities,  who 
are  unanimously  of  opinion  that  the  property  is 
one  which  will  yielai  most  valuable  results,  if 
worked  in  the  manner  about  to  be  carried  out  by 
this  Company. 

This  mining  property  is  most  compact,  situate 
close  to  the  snipping  fmrt.  has  a  large  stream  of 
water  flowing  around  it,  affording  abundance  of 
water  for  all  necessary  purposes  at  all  times,  and 
has  an  unlimited  supply  of  timber,  firewood,  and 
C(Md  at  command,  and  at  cheap  rates ;  the  climate 
is  proverbially  salubrious,  and  provisions  of  all 
kinds  are  plentiful  and  cheap. 

The  property  has  many  lodes  or  veins  of  rich 
.  auriferous  quartz,  quartzite,  and  other  vein  stuff, 
and  it  will  be  seen,  from  perusing  the  reports  just 
referred  to  that  the  workings  and  explorations 
already  carried  out  have  opened  np  the  Mine  very 
considerably,  and  rendered  easy  and  profitable  the 
farther  development  of  the  property. 

Besides  the  lode  worked  upon,  several  other 
lodes  are  known  to  exist  on  the  property,  and,  in 
short,  this  choice  piece  of  ground  is  universally 
held  to  be  one  of  the  best  proved  and  richest  in 
this  highly  auriferous  region. 

Mr  Henry  Thode,  the  late  underground  agent, 
in  his  report  on  the  property,  dated  2nd  May,  1871, 
states  that : — “The  direction  of  the  lode  is  about 
north  and  south,  inclining  west,  and  varies  in 
size  fkom  six  inches  to  four  feet.  Portions  of  the 
vein  at  places  were  not  payable  to  us  in  the  way 
we  were  obliged  to  work  it,  but  at  different  points 
rich  runs  of  anriierous  ground  occur,  which  are 
regular  and  defined  from  surface  to  the  deepest 
points  attained.  The  two  principal  points  and 
richest  portions  of  the  vein  exposed  are  the  north 
belt  of  ‘  Albion  Lead,  and  the  south  belt  of  *  Coro¬ 
mandel.*  The  latter  run  of  gold  ground  is  sunk 
on  90  feet  below  the  bottom  level,  which  is 240  feet 
fVom  surface,  and  is  proved  to  be  well  defined,  and 
as  rich  as  it  was  at  any  point -I  saw  the  vein  in 
the  upper  levels.  Very  uttle  work  was  done  at 
the  bottom  of  the  winze,  and  little  ground  stoped 
away  on  the  coarse  of  the  lode.  This  part  of  the 
Mine  is  now  proved  and  opened  on  for  any  incom¬ 
ing  company  to  work  the  ground  discovered  at  a 
g(^  profit.  The  *  Albion,^or  north  belt,  was  not 
sunk  on  below  the  No.  3  Level,  about  150  feet  from 
surface,  and  the  No.  4  Level  is  driven  north 
within  a  short  distance  of  the  Albion  run  of  ground, 
where  it  was  found  to  be  exceedingly  rich  and 
productive ;  in  the  deeper  levels  there  would  also 
be  a  vast  quantity  of  good  payable  ground  to  be 
stoped  away,  immediately  this  ground  is  inter¬ 
sected  at  the  bottom  level.  There  is  also  another 
large  run  of  gold-bearing  ground  explored  at  the 
No.  2  Level,  about  120  feel  from  surface,  which  is 
some  60  feet  south  of  the  Coromandel  belt  before- 
named,  that  was  never  seen  in  the  lower  levels  or 
works,  and  I  am  of  opinion  that  this  south  belt 
will  be  found  to  be  as  rich  if  not  richer  than 
either  of  the  magnificent  shows  of  gold  stone  yet 
discovered  in  the  mine.” 

From  the  longitudinal  and  the  transverse 
sections  annexed,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  under¬ 
ground  workings  are  extensive,  and  of  very  con¬ 
siderable  value. 

There  are  three  shafts,  an  adit  level,  four  other 
levels  below  adit,  four  cross  cuts,  and  a  trial 
winze,  descending  from  the  lowest  working  level. 

Of  the  three  shafts,  two  are  down  to  the  third 
level  only,  but  the  third  or  “  Coromandel  Shaft  ” 
is  down  to  240  feet  from  surface,  from  which  the 
fourth  level  has  been  run  700  feet  on  the  lode. 
From  this  fourth  level  a  winze  has  been  sunk  on 
the  lode  90  feet,  at  the  bottom  of  which  the  vein 
was  driven  on  40  feet  one  way,  and  80  feet  the 
other  way. 

The  trial  winze  must  be  regarded  as  of  peculiar 
value,  inasmuch  as  It  proved  to  demonstration 
that  the  lode  holds  down  strong  and  rich,  giving 
assurance  of  a  permanently  rich  Mine,  and 
inspiring  a  well-grounded  belief  that  the  deeper 
it  18  worked  the  Urger  and  richer  the  lode  will  be 
found  to  be. 

This  is  confirmed  by  Captain  Reeve.the  Manager 
of  the  well  known  “Imperial  Crown  iIlnc,”who 
states  that  this'  trial  winze,  90  fevt  beneath  the  240 
feet  level,  was  perfectly  successful,  as  “proving 
the  lode  to  be  rich,  permanent,  and  continuous, 
the  quality  of  the  stone  being  fully  oniial  to  the 
average  of  that  obtained  in  the  higher  levels.” 


He  also  states  that  the  level  above  (the  240  feet) 
is  700  feet  long,  all  opened  up,  and  gold  producing 
the  whole  way ;  therefore  the  whole  of  this  block 
is  explored  to  stope  away  for  90  feet  deep,  and 
further  that  there  is  a  large  block  of  ground  to 
remove  between  No.  3  and  No.  4  levels,  and  that 

food  gold  stuff  was  being  stoped  out  from  the 
anks  above  No.  4  level;  their  object,  besides 
sinking  the  winze,  being  to  push  on  the  main 
drive,  so  aa  to  reach  the  north  or  Albion  Shoot 
as  it  proved  to  be  very  rich  in  the  higher  levels  of 
the  Mine. 

From  these  and  other  reports  it  is  evident  that, 
as  aoon  as  the  Mine  is  pumped  out  and  the  levels 
cleared,  immense  quantities  of  rich  quarts  can  at 
once  be  obtained  to  keep  at  work  the  crushing 
machinery  about  to  be  erected,  without  interfer¬ 
ing  with  the  general  working  of  the  Mine. 

It  is  therefore  intended  to  commence  the  opera¬ 
tions  of  the  Company  by  the  purchase  and  erec¬ 
tion  of  suitable  pumping,  hoisting,  crushing,  and 
amalgamating  machinery,  with  a  view  to  work 
the  mine  vigorously.  Also  to  open  up,  and  upon 
the  several  lodes  or  veins  existing  on  tt>e  pro¬ 
perty,  from  the  surface,  to  which  end  men  will  be 
specially  employed  to  minutely  prospect  the 
ground  in  all  parts,  as  well  as  in  particular  places, 
and  with  this  view  contracts  have  been  entered 
into  with  the  eminent  engineers.  Messrs  Harvey 
and  Co.,  of  Hayle,  Cornwall,  for  the  supply  of  the 
necessary  machinery  for  pumping,  winding, 
crushing,  stamping.  Ac.,  and  the  same  is  now  In 
course  of  completion,  and  will  be  shipped  with  all 
possible  speed,  through  Messrs  Shaw.  Saville,  and 
Co.’s  line  of  vessels  to  Auckland.  The  plans  for 
erection  of  the  requisite  buildings  for  the  reception 
of  the  macliinery  have  already  been  sent  out  to 
New  Zealand,  in  order  that  no  time  may  be  lost  in 
erecting  the  machinery  on  its  arrival. 

As  soon  as  the  Mine  is  forked,  it  is  intended  to 
sink  the  new  vertical  shaft,  so  as  to  intersect  the 
lode  at  500  feet  depth,  ana  at  the  same  time  to 
commence  the  other  lodes  in  the  Mine  at  this 
depth,  as  recommended  by  the  various  mining 
authorities.  At  the  same  time  the  levels  will 
be  cleared  out  and  the  ore  stulT  sent  to  the  surface 
forthwith. 

The  machinery  is  of  the  most  complete  kind, 
and  will  be  able  to  put  down  the  Mine  to  the 
depth  of  1,000  feet,  while  the  powerful  battery  of 
stamps  (50  heads)  revolving,  falling  70  times  per 
minute,  and  with  all  the  latest  improvements,  ^11 
be  fully  able  to  crush  the  ore  that  may  be  raised 
from  the  Mine. 

The  directors  do  not  desire  to  make  promises 
of  fabulous  dividends,  but  looking  to  wliat  divi¬ 
dends  the  New  Zealand  Mines  have  already  paid, 
and  are  now  paying,  they  have  eveiy  reason  to 
anticipate  results  of  a  highly  sati^actory  cha¬ 
racter. 

The  capital  of  the  Company  is  £100,000  divided 
into  20,000  shares  of  £5  each. 

The  Company  has  entered  into  an  agreement 
with  the  vendors  for  the  purchase  of  their  lease 
of  the  Mine,  with  all  its  rights,  privileges,  and 
appurtenances,  for  the  sum  of  £55,000  in  cash, 
and  £20,000  in  shares,  which  will  be  paid  on  the 
lease  being  assigned  to  the  Company. 

There  will  therefore  remain  the  sum  of 
£25,000,  an  amount  amply  sufficient  for  the 
erection  of  the  machinery  and  development  of  the 
Mine,  and  for  working  capital,  as  the  expenses 
of  forming  the  Company,  will  be  paid  by  the 
vendor. 

If  no  allotment  is  made  the  deposit  money 
will  be  returned  in  fhll. 

Applications,  which  mustlM  accompanied  by  the 
payment  of  £1  on  each  share*  applied  for,  must  be 
made  on  the  annexed  form,  and  forwarded  to  the 
Bankers  of  the  Company,  the  Consolidaied  Bank 
(Limited),  52  Threacmeeme  street,  E.G..  London. 

Proepectnses,  and  forms  of  application  can  be  ob¬ 
tained  of  the  Secretary,  at  the  offices  of  the  Com¬ 
pany,  34  Palmerston  buildings.  Old  Broad  street, 
E.C.,  London,  or  from  any  London  Stockbroker* 

London,  34  Palmerston  buildings,  Old  Broad 
street,  E.C.,  May  8,  1872. 

The  following  contract  has  been  entered  into: 

25th  April,  1872. — Between  William  Charles 
Hemings  of  tbe  one  part  and  Thomas  Frederick 
Henley  of  the  other  part. 

ISSUE  of  16,000  SHARES  of  £5  EACH  (PART 
of  20,000  SHARES  of  THE  NEW  ZEALAND 
KAPANOA  GOLD  MINING  COMPANY. 
(Limited). 

FORM  OF  APFLICATIOIf. 

(To  be  retained  by  the  Bankers.) 

To  the  Directors  of  the  New  Zealand  Kapanga 
Gold  Mining  Company  (Limited),  Londop. 

Gentlemen,— Having  paid  to  your  credit  at  your 
bankers,  the  Consolidaied  Bank  (Limitedx  the 
sum  of  Pounds,  being  £1  per  Share  on 

Shares  of  the  New  Zealand  Kapanga 
Gold  Mining  Company  (Limited^  of  £5  each,  I 
request  you  to  allot  to  me  that  number  of  Shares, 
and  I  hereby  agree  to  accept  the  same  or  any 
smaller  number  that  may  be  allotted  to  me,  and 
to  pay  the  balance  due  thereon,  according  to  the 
terms  of  the  prospectus,  dated  8th  May,  1872. 


Name  (in  full) . 

Address  . 

Profession  (if  any) 

Date . 

Signature . 


} 


( 
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Dominion  "of  Canada  nmrn. 

of  QUEBEC  SIX  PER  Cvvt  9^^ 
LING  COXSOLI dated  FUND  LO A 
100  000  Sterling  Bond,  to 
and  £500  each,  redeemable  at  Mr  In^ 

In  London,  on  the  l*t  of  January  i 
payable  in  Gold  in  London?iaKe.Ii?^ 
iKt  January  and  lat  July  in  each  veJ 
annexed.  Issue  price,  par.  Includfn^  rl 
Interest  accruingfrom  Ist  liSJch 
Mmrs  Grant  Brothers  and  Co  are  , 

by  the  Corporation  of  the  City 
welve  application,  for  AlOoV 
Debenture  Bond,  of  the  CoiMolidatod 
City  of  Quebec.  Class  C  crSS  in  /  ^ *•>« 

the' Act!  of  l-arliSk™t.  o’^hS 
Quebec,  In  the  Dominion  of  Cania^^S^ 

Thcro  Bond,  are  payable  to  Beamr  »mA  ... 
Mcdred  on  the  General  Rcyenae  and  ^  fk* 
whole  of  the  property  of  the  CHy  ^  CluelS  ^ 
are  issued  for  the  purpose  of  extin^a^S^lSf 
tures  maturing.  “Hsuiwuag  aebeo> 

In  the  ofllcial  statement  of  aocorniti  iun^A 
the  City,  deted  the  30th  AprtTS'l 
amount  of  Debentnrea  and  Stock  Iwled” br^iS 
Corporation  was  2,261,775  dollars,  about  £45S  om 
The  revenue  of  the  Corporatloa  for  the 
year  ending  30th  April.  1871,  as  certified  by  Se 
Cil^  Treasurer,  amounted  to  302,963  dollst.  ^  ^ 

or  £3,200  000  Sterling.  v-^^aouart, 

The  price  of  Subscription  is  Par,  or  tlO)  ret 
cent.,  payable  as  follows :  * 

£10  per  cent.  -  on  Application. 

-  on  Allotment. 

^  -  on  20th  Jane,  ISTJ. 

£100 

The  interest  on  the  Bonds— which  accrues  fro® 
Ist  Bfarch  last— ia  payable  haifye.vlyon  the  lit 
January  and  Ist  July  in  each  year.  The  flrit 
Coupon,  being  four  months'  interest,  or  £2  per 
£100  Bond,  will  become  payable  on  the  lit  July 
next. 

The  principal  Is  payable  on  the  Ist  Janury, 
1892,  and  a  Sinking  Fund  will  be  annuslly  set 
apart  by  the  Corporation  to  redeem  the  Beads  at 
the  above  date,  in  pursuance  of  the  Act  of  Par* 
liament. 

Both  principal  and  interest  are  f  sysblc  in  iter- 
ling  money  in  Ixmdon,  at  the  Bsiiking  House  of 
Messrs.  Grant  Brothers  and  Co. 

Payments  in  anticipation  of  the  last  instalment 
may  be  made  on  allotment,  und<*r  discount,  st  the 
rate  of  £5  per  cent  per  aiiiium.  Defailt  ia  pay* 
ment  of  any  instalment  wlien  due  will  lu^er 
all  previous  payments  liahJc  to  forfeiture. 

Scrip  Certificates  to  beirer  will  be  issued 
against  allotment  letters  and  receipts  for  depodt, 
and  will  be  exchanged  for  the  Bonds  when  ul  the 
payments  are  completed. 

Copies  of  the  Acts  of  Parliament  of  the  Pro* 
vince  of  Quebec,  in  the  Doininion  of  Cansds  sod 
ot  the  published  accounts  of  the  Coiporstion  of 
the  City  of  Quebec  for  the  year  ending  30th  April, 
1871,  may  be  Inspected  at  the  offices  of  Me«rs 
Ashnrst,  Morris,  and  Co.,  Solicitors,  6  Old  Jewry, 
E.C..  London. 

Applications  must  be  made  In  the  snnexM 
form,  accompanied  by  the  deposit  of  £10  per  cent 
on  the  amount  applied  for.  Should  the 
allotted  not  require  the  whole  sum  so  paid,  tiie 
surplus  will  be  applied  towards  the  payment  of 
the  amount  due  on  allotment. 

In  case  no  allotment  Is  made,  the  depoiit  will 
be  returned  f<*rthwith  without  deductiw. 
Forms  of  Subscription  may  be  obtsiued  on 
application. 

24  Lombard  street,  E.C., 

London,  loth  May,  1872. 


rates.*  The  works  are  well  nlaced  in  regard  to 
contracts,  being  almost  free  from  sales  at  former 
rates ;  and  the  large  present  out-put  of  coal  and 
coke  for  sale  is  steadily  increasing. 

The  works  and  properties  possess  every  advan¬ 
tage  of  position  and  facility  of  communication 
by  railway  and  sea.  They  are  connected  by  the 
Llynvi  and  Ogmore  Railway  with  each  other  and 
with  the  harbour  and  docks  at  Porthcawl ;  and 
^  a  junction  at  Bridgend  with  the  South  W ales 
Railway,  which  is  now  being  changed  into  the 
narrow  guage,  and  will  thus  give  continuous  rail¬ 
way  communication  with  London,  and  all  other 
parts  of  the  Kingdom. 

The  progress  of  steam  navigation  ensures  a 
continuous  and  constantly  Increasing  demand  for 
steam  coal ;  and  while  other  coal-fields  are  being 
rapidly  exhausted  of  their  best  coal,  these  Col¬ 
lieries  contain  an  almost  unlimited  supply,  and 
are  admirably  situated  for  providing  a  consider¬ 
able  proportion  of  the  annually  increasing  de¬ 
mand. 

The  position  of  these  works,  relatively  to  the 
harbours  of  Porthcawl,  Newport,  Cardiff,  and 
Swansea,  and  the  command  of  an  abundant 
supply  of  the  best  coke,  will  enable  the  Company 
to  use  with  special  advantage  the  hematite  and 
spathose  ores  of  north  Spain  in  the  manufac¬ 
ture  of  Bessemer  pig-iron  and  Bessemer  rails,  the 
demand  for  which  is  constantly  increasing. 

The  negotiations  for  the  purchase  of  these 
works  were  commenced  before  the  present  high 

firices  for  coal  and  iron ;  and  the  valuation  of 
he  properties,  and  the  terms  of  the  purchase  are 
based  on  prices  below  the  rates  which  have  for 
sometime  prevailed,  and  on  a  fair  .and  moderate 
estimate  of  futore  prices,  and  of  the  actual  cost 
of  production. 

The  purchase  money  for  the  whole  of  ths  properties, 
freehold  ind  leaseho'd,  wo'  k«,  plant,  and  implements, 
has  been  fixed  st  £610,000,  of  which  the  vendors  have 
agreed  to  receive  £3  *0,000  in  d*'bentnres  secured  by 
mortgage,  to  be  paid  off  by  instalments  in  three,  six, 
and  nine  years,  with  an  option  to  them  to  exchange 
fine-ha  f  of  that  amount  for  paid-up  shares  at  any  time 
within  12  months.  The  balance  of  £4l0  000  is  pay¬ 
able,  £210,000  in  cash  by  instalments,  and  £200, 0<M 
in  paid -op  shares. 

The  stocks  of  materials  on  hand  will  be  tak»n  by 
inventory  and  valuation,  and  the  balance  of  £140,000 
of  t'-e  proposed  capital  of  the  Company  is  estimated 
to  be  more  than  siiffleient  for  the  purchase  of  sneb 
stocks,  and  for  the  requisite  working  capital 
The  vendors  will  deposit  in  the  names  of  Trostoes, 
£150,000  in  cash  or  paid  up  shares  of  the  Company, 
as  a  guarantee  that  the  net  profits  «’ill,  within  five 
years,  amount  to  a  sum  equal  to  an  average  profit  on 
the  paii^-up  capital  of  the  Couipspy  of  ten  per  cent. per 
annum  for  that  term. 

Ihe  whole  of  the  properties  are  purchased  by  the 
Company  from  Messrs  John  Brogden  and  Sons,  for 
the  amount  of  the  valuation  of  Afessrs  W  illiam  Adams 
and  J.  Forster  Brown,  of  Cardiff,  without  any  inter¬ 
mediate  profit,  and  the  total  clia''ge  f<<r  brokerage  and 
agency  in  the  esiabliahment  of  the  Company  will  not 
exceed  one  percent,  on  the  capital 
Application  for  shares  may  be  made  on  the  ac¬ 
companying  form,  and  in  all  cases  where  no  allot¬ 
ment  is  made  the  deposit  will  be  returned. 

The  following  contract  has  been  entered  into, 
and  will  be  taken  over  by  the  company : 

Contract  dated  May  Otli,  1872,  between  Alex¬ 
ander  Brogden,  M.  1\,  Henry  Brogden,  and  James 
Brogdon,  of  the  one  part,  and  John  Oldfield 
Chadwick  of  the  other  part. 

Copies  of  the  above  contract  can  be  inspected 
at  the  offices  of  Messrs  C.  and  H.  and  R.  Tahour- 
din,  solicitors  to  the  vendors,  1  Victoria  street, 
Westminster,  or  of  the  solicitors  to  the  company, 
and  all  further  information  can  be  obtained  on 
application  at  the  offices  of  Messrs  Chadwicks, 
Adamson,  Collier,  and  Company,  65  Moorgate 
street,  London,  and  64  Cross  streot  Manchester. 
London,  May  10,  1872. 


Llynvi,  tondu,  and  ogmore 

COAL  and  IRON  COMPANY  (Limited).— 
Share  CaplUl,  £550,000.  Issue  of  7,000  shares  of 
£60  each,  making  £.360,000  (the  remainder  of  the 
Shsre  capital  being  token  by  the  vendors).  Pay- 
able  £2  on  application,  £10  on  allotment;  £10, 
30th  June,  1872;  £10,  20th  July,  1872;  and  £18 
afterwards  when  required.  A  guarantee  ia  given 
by  deposit  of  securities  that  within  five  years, 
or  a  less  time,  the  nt?t  profit  upon  the  Share 
cspitol  called  up  will  amount  to  a  ram  equal  to 
an  average  profit  of  10  per  cent,  per  annum  for 
the  five  years.  Shareholders  may  pay  up  in  full, 
and  will  in  that  case  be  allowed  6  per  cent,  interest 
on  the  amount  paid  in  advance  of  calls. 

DIIIBCTOB'*. 

Alexander  Brogden,  Eso.,  M.P.,  Qneeen  sqnarc, 
Westminster,  and  Tonau,  Chairman. 

Sigismund  Rucker.  Esq.,  Great  Tower  street. 
City  (Director  of  the  Llynvi  Coal  and  Iron 
Company). 

Elplilnstonc  Barchard,  Esq.,  Duddleswell,  Uck- 
neld,  Sussex. 

John  R.  H.  Keyworth,  Esq ,  Exchange  buildings, 
Liverpool. 

Frederick  Braby,  Esq.,  Mount  Henley,  Sydenham 
hill,  8.E. 

E.  De  Pass,  Esq.,  50  Gloucester  terrrace,  Hyde 
park,  W. 

George  Macnair,  Esq.,44,Hamllton  terrace,  N.W. 
Charles  H  Vlgnoles,  iJsq.,  F.U.S.,  21  Duke 
street,  Westminster,  S.  w. 

BANKins. 

The  Union  Bank  of  London. 

The  Manchester  and  County  Bank. 

The  National  Bank  of  Scotland. 

B0UCIT0R3. 

Messrs  Hargrove,  Fowler,  and  Blnnt,  44  Cole¬ 
man  street.  E.C.,  and  3  Victoria  street,  S.  W. 
Messrs  Sale,  Shipiuaii,  and  Seddon,  29  Booth- 
street,  Manchester. 

STOeX  BROKBR8. 

Messrs  Shepherd  and  Grieveson,  10  Old  Broad 
street,  E.C. 

AUDITORS. 

Messrs  Chadwicks,  Adsmson,  Collier,  and  Co.,  65 
Moorgate  street,  E.C.,  and  64  Cross  street, 
Manchester. 

8ECRETART. 

J.  J.  Smith,  Esq. 

Temporary  Offices— 65  Moorgate  st.,  London,  E.C. 


This  Company  has  been  formed  for  the  purpose 
of  ac'iuiring  three  properties,  now  in  active  opera¬ 
tion,  which  together  will  form  one  of  the  most 
extensive  coal  and  iron  works  in  the  kingdom.. 

Thev  have  hitherto  been  owned  by  Messrs  John 
Brogaen  and  Sons,  and  the  Llynvi  Coal  and  Iron 
Company  (Umitetl),  and  the  present  enterprise 
will  ensure  the  advantages  resulting  from  amal- 
gation,  where  hitherto  active  copmpetition  has 
prevailed. 

The  mineral  estates  comprise  about  200  acres  of 
freehold  and  8,000  acres  of  leasehold  coal  and  iron- 
stono  of  various  descriptions,  to  the  estimated 
amount  of  upwards  of  .‘160  million  tons  of  coal,  of 
which  85  millions  can  be  worked  and  drained  by 
the  present  pits  and  machinery.  The  ironstone 
is  estimated  at  many  millions  of  tons,  and  includes 
about  7,000,000  tons  of  the  valuable  carbonaceous 
ore,  or  “  Black  Band,"  rare  in  England  and  Wales, 
hut  existing  here  under  conditions  so  favourable 
as  to  enable  pig  iron  to  be  produced  at  a  low  ave¬ 
rage  cost 

There  is  abundance  of  fireclay  and  limestone  of 
the  best  quality  on  the  properties. 

The  various  coals  produced  on  tlieae  properties 
liavc  a  wide  range  of  uses.  The  Llynvi  Coal 
Seams  comprise  the  steam  and  house  coal,  the 
“Caedavid’'  coal,  adapted  more  particularly  for 
locomotive  engines  and  steam  purposes,  and  the 
Yard  and  Victoria  Seams  yielding  valuable  house 
ooal,  the  small  of  which  Is  adapted  for  coke  and 
for  all  the  purposes  of  iron  manufacture.  The 
Toudu  Coal  Seams  are  well  adapted  for  iron 
manufacture,  the  large  coal  being  amongst  the 
best  of  the  house  coals  of  South  Wales,  and  the 
small  affords  good  and  clean  coke,  well  suited  for 
blast  furnaces.  The  Ogmore  large  coal  is  well 
adapted  for  ocean  steamers;  and  all  hough  not 
entirely  smokeless,  it  ranks  for  evaporative  power 
amongst  the  best.  It  is  used  by  the  Cuiiard,  the 
reiiinsular  and  Oriental,  and  otlier  Steamship 
Companies,  and  is  one  of  the  few  select  coals  to 
widen  their  orders  are  limited.  The  small  coal 
makes  a  pure  and  hard  coke  fit  for  any  purposi's. 

The  Works  comprise — 

Thirteen  collieries. 

Nine  hlust  furnaces  (of  which  six  are  in 
blast). 

One  hundred  and  fifteen  puddling  and  mill 
furnaci-s, 

Four  forges. 

Seven  rolling  mills,  and  all  other  appliances. 

Tlie  furnaces  in  blast  are  fitted  with  the  latest 
improvemeuts,  and  a  new  rail  mill  has  Just  b^n 
completed  and  put  into  operation,  'i  he  pig-iron 
made  at  these  works  has  a  high  repute,  and,  in 
addition  to  that  required  for  the  supply  of  the 
mills,  a  surplus  quantity  is  produced,  for  which 
orders  have  been  taken  at  present  prices  for 
delivery  during  the  next  twelve  inontlis.  The 
forges  and  niills  are  fully  occupied  in  the  manu¬ 
facture  of  rails  and  bar  iron,  at  very  profitable 


The  Lists  of  Subscription  will  be  clo8<d  on 
Wednesday,  the  15th  iustant. 


FORM  OF  APPLICATION  FOR  SHARES. 

No. 

To  the  Directors  of  the  I.lynvl,  Tondu,  and  Ogmore 
Coal  and  Iron  Company  (Limited). 

Gentlemen, 

Having  paid  to  your  bink^-rs  the  sum  of 
Pounds,  being  a  deposit  of  £2  per  share,  I 
hereby  request  you  will  a’lot  me  shares  of 

£50  each  in  the  above  Company,  and  I  hereby  airree 
to  acc‘pt  such  f  hares,  or  any  smaller  numb'er  thrt 
you  may  allot  to  me,  and  to  pay  the  further  sum  of 
£I0  per  share  on  ailotmeiit,  and  I  authorise  you  to 
place  my  name  upon  the  Register  of  bharelioldera 
lor  the  shares  so  allotted. 

I  am,  Gentlemen,  your  obedient  servant, 

Surname  and  Christian  Names  in  fall . 

Residence  . 

Profession  or  Business . 


To  Messrs  Grant  Brothers  and  Ca,  Lsrakird 

street,  E.C ,  London. 

I  request  that  you  will  allot  to  .  jlnoiit 

above  Lo  ih,  on  which  I  enclose  the  ^ 

of  £  10  per  cenb,  or  £ 
the  said  Bonds,  or  any  less 
me,  and  to  make  the  remaining  piym  nf 
in  accordance  with  the  Proip.'Ctut  l*suc4 
dated  10th  May,  1872. 

Name  at  full  length . J!!!!... 

Address . . 

Date  . - 

Sigi  ature  . . - . .  ‘  ‘ 


(Addition  t>  ha  s'.gned  by  applicant  desirous  to  pay 
up  the  shares  in  full  on  allotment.) 

I  des're  to  pay  np  the  shares  allotted  to  me  in  full 
on  allotment,  receiving  interest  at  the  rate  of  £5  per 
cent  per  annum  on  the  amount  paid  in  excess  of  calls 
for  tbs  time  being. 

Signature . . . 

[This  foim  cf  application,  when  duly  signed  by  the 
applicant,  may  be  addressed,  with  the  deposit,  to  the 
Union  Bank  of  Londi  n,  Princes  street,  London,  E.C.; 
the  .Manchester  and  County  Bank,  Manchester;  the 
National  hank  of  Scotland,  London,  Edinburgh,  and 
Branches ;  Me-ssrs.  Chadwicks,  Adautsaii,  Collier,  and 
Co.,  65,  Moorgate  street,  llC.,  or  64,  Cr  as  street, 
Manchester;  or  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Company, 
65,  Moorgate  8(r.e^  London,  £.C. 


Are  the  most  Tatl^al 
cases  of  Enlarged  f  (’onstipsi*®"’ 

hoidal  Disease,  and  Obstinate  stoiasch 
in  removing  all  Disorders  of  the  hunaw- 

Bowels.  oMslne** 

their  use  in  all  the  above  ^ 

Reference 

E referable  to  publishing  TtsU 
e  sent  on  application.  seaffr*®^? 

Sold  In  boxes  at  2^  «<*•  Alleal®*^ 

a  atamos  extra  firom  T.  GARN 


I*  Tf  ^  or  Sims. 
^  Dessert  do.  do. 
'•  Tea  Spoous . 


•a  y^v  ~  W  lyH 

■89  Oxford  street,  W 
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burn  the  "STAR  ’  NIGHT  LIGHTS. 


wm-  Younger  &  Co-  s 

ales  ABE  OF  TH.E  HIGHEST 
^  PUEITY, 

pnSSFSS  EMINENTLY  INVIGORATING 

and  refreshing  properties, 
and  are  distinguished  for 
their  delicacy  of  flavour. 

Sparklinjf,  refreshing,  nourishing. 

TO  BE  HAD  OF  THE  PRINCIPAL  RETAILERS. 

nh^erre  Trade  Clarks,  as  other  brands  are  fre- 
ODsenre  quently  substituted. 

Edinburgh.  Established  1710. 

London  Stores— Belvedere  road.  8.K. 

^medieval  fttenituee, 

cimilsr  to  that  designed  by  K.  WELBY  PUGIN, 
rS  for  the  Granville  Hotel.  Can  be  obtained 
Swh  Messrs  J.WORSLEY  and  CO..  Gothic 
Furniture  Agincy,  Victoria  Station,  Belgravia. 


BUrTUBES— BY  ROYAL  LETTERS 
PATENT. 

ItthITE’S  MOC-MAIN  lever 

VV  TRUSS  is  allowed  ^  upwards  of  600 
Medical  Men  to  bc  the  most  effective  invention  in 
the  curitive  treatment  of  HERNIA.  The  use  of 
the  steel  spring,  so  often  hurtful  in  its  effects,  is 
here  avoi^d,  a  soft  bandage  being  worn  round 
the  bodv,  while  the  requisite  resisting  power  is 
supplied  by  the  MO<;-M  AIN  PAD  and  PAT  ENT 
LEVER,  nttiug  with  so  much  ease  and  closeness 
that  It  cannot  be  detected,  and  may  be  worn 
during  sleep. 

A  descriptive  circular  mav  be  had,  and  the  Truss 
(which  cannot  fall  to  fit)  forwarded  by  post,  on 
the  circumference  of  the  body  two  inches  below 
the  hips,  being  sent  to  the  Manufacturer, 

Mr  JOHN  WHITE,  228  PICCADILLY, 
LONDON. 

Price  of  a  ^single  Tfuss,  16s.,  21a,  20a.  6d.,  and 
3la  W.  I’ostage  free. 

Price  of  a  Double  Truss,  31a  Od.,  42s.,  aiid  52s.  6d. 
P'jstage  free. 

Price  of  an  Umbilical  Truss,  t2s.,  arid  Ws.  64. 
I'ostage  free. 

Post-office  Orders  payable  to  .JOHN  WHITE, 
Post-Office,  Piccadilly. 

LUASTIC  STOCKINGS,  KNEE 

J  J  CAI*8.  Ac.— For  VARICOSE  VEINS,  and 
all  cases  of  WEAKNESS  and  SWELLING  of 
the  LEGS,  SPRAINS,  Ac.  They  are  porous, 
liglit  In  texture,  and  inexpeusive,  and  are  drawn 
on  like  an  ordinary  stocking.  Price,  from  4s.  6d., 
"a.  6d.,  los.,  and  IGs.  each.  Postage  free. 

JOHN  WHITE.  MANUFACTURER,  228 
PICCADILLY.  LONDON. 


THE  PERFECT  SUBSTITUTE  for 

X  8ILVER.-The  REAL  NICKEL  SILVER, 
L“  'nore  than  30  years  ago  by  WILLIAM 

„^LT(>N.  when  plated  by  the  patent  process 
Of  .nessrs  Elkiugton  and  Co.,  is  the  best  article 
next  to  silver  that  can  be  employed  as  such, 
it  1  n"  i  or  oraaincntally,  as  by  no  test  can 


Patterns. 


Fiddle 
or  Old 

King’s 

Bead  Thread  or 

Silver. 

Shell. 

£  s.  d. 

£  B.  d.  £  8.  d.  £  8.  d. 

I  10  . 

21.22.25. 

1  2  . 

I  7  .  1  10  .Ij  H  . 

.  14  . 

.  19  .  1  1  .!l  2  . 

re^Dcct  strongly  plated  and  In  every 

to  what  other  Houses  are 
prices,  quality  at  very  much  higher 

Pattern  : 

Dessert  Forks . £  i  2s  per  dozen. 

DishtW-V-^^^y.®®^*  to  £21  Ifs. 

^7  10s  to  £9  to  £28.  Comer  Dishes  from 

Warmers, 

and  f  Boxes,  12s  to  £5  58. 

prices.  i  rames,  &i.,  at  proportionate 

KnivM^an^*  existence  of  Plated  Dessert 

^'orks  Fish-Eating  Knives, 

the  pafem  replating  done 

burton, 

t??*!'*  a  cataWno  Frinoe  of  Wales, 

^•“■trstions  of^hit’  ®®"*“ning  upwards  of  850 


I  Newman  yaJd’  \v*’  6  Perry’s  place ;  and 

to  the^  ,  ^1*®  oT  delivering 

W.mbyltXV 

undertake 


PllINTING  DECORATIVE  DESIGNS 

'  On  Walls,  Ceilings,  &c.,  in  Gold  and  Colours. 

EDWARD  LEE'S  PATENT. 

Architects  would  find  this  process  cheaper,  far  superior,  and  more  durable  than  hand 

painting  or  stencilling. 

PATENT  PERMANENT  GLASS  TILES 

For  Church  Decorations,  Walls,  Flower  Boxes,  Ac. 

10  FEATHERSTONE  BUILDINGS,  LONDON,  W.O., 

AND 

23  SOUTH  CASTLE  STREET,  LIVERPOOL. 


BOTOAULT’S  PEPSINE  POWDER, 

taken  by  dyspeptics  at  each  meal  (bottles 
or  one  ounce). 

PRIZE  OF  THE  FRENCH  INSTITUTE, 
1856, 

80LB  MEDAL,  PARIS  BXHJBITTON,  1867, 
SILVER  MEDAL,  1868. 

And  supplied  to  the  principal  Hospitals  of  Paris 
since  1854. 

BOUOAULT’S  PEPSINE  WINE  (SHERRY).  48.  AND  8«. 

Delicions  and  agreeable  to  take,  and  superior  to 
all  others. 

BOUDATILT’S  PEPSIKE 

A  very  convenient  form  for  persons 
travelling. 

HOTTOT  BOUDAULT,  7  Avenue  Victoria,- 
Paris. 

A.  and  M.  ZIMMERMANN,  7  Fenn  court, 
London.  E.C. 

May  be  obtained  through  all  Chemists. 


HEALTH,  STRENGTH,  AND  VIGOUR. 

Dr  PARIS’S  NERVOUS  RESTO¬ 
RATIVE  LOZENGES  are  highly  recom¬ 
mended  for  the  loss  of  nervous  and  physical  force. 
They  possess  such  highly  reanimating  properties 
that  they  will  be  found  to  be  a  most  invalnablc 
remedy  In  all  cases  of  debility,  nervonsness, 
depression  of  spirits,  and  premature  exhaustion, 
resulting  from  over-taxed  or  abused  energries 
whether  of  body  or  mind,  restoring  health, 
strength,  and  vigour  in  a  few  weeks.  Sold  in 
boxes  at  4b.  6d.,  or  four  boxes  in  one  for  158. ;  bv 


chemists,  and  the  sole  a^nts,  Mr  E.  CLEAVER, 
63  Oxford  street,  and  MANN  and  CO.,  39  Cora- 
blU,  London. 


HOLLOWAY’S  OINTMENT  and 

PILLS. — The  sudden  storms  followed  by 
sunshine  will  sorely  try  all  persons  prone  to 
rheumatism,  sciatica,  ticdoloreux,  and  many 
maladies  scarcely  less  painful  though  of  shorter 
duration.  On  the  first  attack  of  atiflheaa  or  suffer¬ 
ing  in  any  muscle,  joint,  or  nerve,  resource  should  | 
immediately  be  had  to  fomenting  the  seat  of  : 
disease  with  hot  brine  and  rubbing  in  this  remark-  | 
able  ointment,  which  will  assuage  the  uneasiness 
of  the  part,  subdue  inflammation,  and  reduce 
swelling.  The  pills  simultaneously  taken  will 
rectify  constitutional  disturbances  and  renew  the 
strenihh.  No  remedy  heretofore  discovered  has 
prov^  so  effective  as  the  ointment  and  pills  for 
removinggouty. rheumatic,  and scrofhlous  attacks 
which  aniict  all  ages  and  are  commonly  called 
hereditary. 


FRAMPTON’S  PILL  OF  HEALTH. 

^HIS  excellent  Family  Medicine  is 
JL  the  most  effective  remeefy  for  indigestion, 
bilions  and  liver  complaints,  loss  of  appetite, 
drowsiness,  giddiness,  spasms,  and  all  disorders 
of  the  stomach  and  bowels ;  or,  where  an  ocoa- 
sional  aperient  is  required,  nothing  can  be  better 
adapted. 

For  FEMALES,  these  Pills  are  truly  excellent, 
removing  all  obstructions,  the  distressing  head¬ 
ache  so  very  prevalent  with  the  sex,  depression 
of  spirits,  dulncss  of  sight,  nervous  affections, 
blotches,  pimples,  and  saTlowness  of  the  skin,  and 
give  a  healthy  bloom  to  the  complexion. 

Obtained  through  any  Chemist  or  Medicine 
Vendor.  Is.  Hd.  and  2s.  9d.  per  box. 

BLAIR’S  GOUT  AND  RHEUMATIC  PILLS. 

^HIS  preparation  is  one  of  the  benefits 
JL  which  the  science  of  modem  chemistry  has 
conferred  upon  mankind;  for,  during  the  first 
twenty  years  of  the  present  century,  to  speak  of 
a  cure  for  the  Gout  was  considereu  a  romance ; 
but  now  the  efficacy  and  safety  of  this  medicine  is 
so  fully  demonstrated,  by  unsolicited  testimonials 
from  persons  in  every  rank  of  life,  that  public 
opinion  proclaims  this  as  one  of  the  most  impor¬ 
tant  discoveries  of  the  present  age. 

These  Pills  require  no  restraint  of  diet  or  con¬ 
finement  during  their  use,  and  are  certain  to  pre¬ 
vent  the  disease  attacking  any  vital  part. 

Obtained  through  any  Chemist  or  Medicine 
Vendor.  Is.  l^d.  and  28.  9d.  per  box 


DINNEFORD’S  FLUID  MAGNESIA. 

The  Medical  Profession  for  Thirty  years  ha^ 
approved  of  this  pure  solution  of  Maguesia  as  the 
best  remedy  for  ACIDITY  of  the  STOMACH, 
HEARTBURN,  HEADACHE,  GOUT,  and 
INDIGESTION ;  and  as  the  best  mild  aperient 
for  delicate  constitutions,  especially  adapted  for 
LADIES,  CHILDREN,  and  INFANTS. 

DINNEFOBD  AND  CO., 

CHEMISTS, 

172  NEW  BOND  STREET,  LONDON, 
and  of  all  other  Chemists  thronghout  the  world. 

OXYGENATED  WATER  holds  in 

Solution  pure  Oxygen  Gas,  the  vital  ele¬ 
ment  that  sustains  life.  It  is  a  decided  tonic  and 
alterative  draught,  and  from  its  special  action  on 
food  during  the  process  of  digestion  and  assimila¬ 
tion  Is  peculiarly  suitable  for  invalids.  Price  4s» 
per  dozen  half- pints. 

Laboratory,  36  Long  acre,  and  all  Dmgglsti. , 

A  Delicate  and  Clear  Oomplexioni 

With  a  Delightful  and  Lasting  Fragrance,  by 
using 

THE  CELEBRATED 

UNITED  SERVICE  SOAP  TABLETS. 

4d.  and  6d.  each.  Manufactured  by 
J.  C.  and  J.  FIELD,  UPPER  MARSH, 
LAMBETH. 

Order  of  your  Chemist,  Grocer,  or  Chandler. 


OS  L  E  R  ’  S  CRYSTAL  GLASS 

CHANDELIERS. 

TABLE  GLASS  of  all  kinds. 

CHANDELIERS  in  BRONZE  and  ORMOLU. 
Moderator  Lamps  and  Lamps  for  India. 

LONDON — Show  Rooms,  46  Oxford  street,  W. 

BIRMINGHAM — Manufactory  and  Show  Rooms, 
.  Broad  street.  Established  18U7, 


JOSEPH  GILLOTT’S 

I  Sold  by  ril  Dealw  thraagbout  tke  World. 


TO  INVESTORS. 

Now  ready,  6d.  per  copy ;  or  5s.  annually, 

LAVINGTON  &  PENNINGTON’S 

MONTHLY  RECORD  of  INVEST¬ 
MENTS  ;  containing  an  exhaustive  Review  of 
the  British  and  Foreign  Stock  and  Share  and 
Money  Markets,  Ike.,  with  an  enumeration  of  Safe 
Investments  paying  from  10  to  20  per  cent. 

G.  LAVINGTON  and  A.  PENNINGTON.  44 
Threadneedle  street,  London,  E.C. 

ELAZENBY  and  SON’S 
•  PICKLES,  SAUCES,  and  CONDI- 
MENTS. 

E.  LAZENBY  and  SON,  sole  Proprietors  of  the 
celebrated  Receipts  and  Manufacturers  of  the 
Pickles,  Sauces,  and  Condiments  so  long  and 
favourably  distinguished  by  their  name,  are  com¬ 
pelled  to  caution  the  public  against  the  inferior 
preparations  which  are  put  up  and  labelled  in 
close  imitation  of  their  gemds,  vnth  a  view  to  mis¬ 
lead  the  public.— 92  Wigmore  street,  Cavendish 
square  (late  6  Edwards  street,  Portman  square), 
and  18  Trinity  street,  London,  E.C. 

HARVEY’S  SAUCE— CAUTION. 

_ The  admirers  of  this  celebrated  Sauce  are 

particularly  requested  to  observe  that  each  Bottle, 
prepared  by  E.  LAZENBY  and  SON,  bears  the 
label  used  so  many  years,  signed 

JElhabeth  Lazehbi/. 
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NOTICE.— MADAME  VON  OPPEN’S  NEW  STORY 


Thif  day,  at  every  Library,  in  Two  Volt.,  218, 


The  SWITZERS.  ByW.Hen*»rti! 

_  DIXON.  Th... 

book  on  8wltierSnd*.*”fi 

formation,  and.  like  all  •“* 

eminently  readable.”— Dallj  News  *  **  *• 

SPORT  at  HOME  and  ABEOAh 

Bt  Lord  WILLIAM  LENNOX.  , 

Lord  William  Lennox  relates  what  h.*  a 
seen  and  done  in  so  pleasant  a  mwoer  m  Ia 
hundreds  of  readers  wish  that  they  * 

chances  of  similar  enjoyment  To  even 
man  who  has  a  propensity  for  .port 

MODERN  TURKEY.  By  J.  1,,^, 

parley.  Consul  of  the  Sublime  PavAa 
Brirtol.  1  yol.,  8vo.  prl,»  M.  [jZ  « 


BY  MADAME  VON  OPPEN. 

SAMUEL  TINSLEY,  84  Sonthampton  Street,  Strand, 


OMBRA.  By  Mrs  Oliphant,  Author 

of  ‘  Chronicles  of  Carling^ford,’  Ac.  3  toU 
“  T^e  custom^  grace  of  the  author’s  style  the 
high  tone  of  mind,  the  frank  sympathies  whieh 
ha?e  always  char^rised  her  are  found  in  thk 
as  In  its  prede^rs ;  but  here  is  soraelhlne 
that  they,  not  even  the  best  among  them  hare 
She  has  never  produced  a  rival  to  Kate  CourteuaT  " 
—Spectator. 

A  GOLDEN  SORROW.  By  Hn 

CASHEL  KOET.  3  rob. 

HOPE  BBEERRED,  By  E’iza  P 

pollard.  3  vola 

*'  A  true  and  beautiful  delineation  of  a  woman's 
heart  The  style  is  clear  and  pleasant,  and  it  has 
an  unaffected  earnestness,  one  of  the  rarest  rrsoes 
of  fiction.” — Spectator. 

GOLDEN  KEYS.  3  voU.ft^ 

The  work  of  a  very  clever™  wrl^  and  an 
original  thinker.  Some  of  his  portraits  are  first- 
rate  .”-^ohn  Bull. 

The  aUEEN  of  the  BEGINEKT. 

By  KATHARINE  KING.  3  vola 
A  charming,  fresh,  cheery  novel."— Spectator. 

ASTON  ROYAL.  By  the  Author  of 

*  St  Oi.ave'8.’  3  vols. 

**  A  book  that  is  delightful  to  read.”— Post. 

LIL.  By  Jean  Middleman.  3  yok 

[Just  ready. 


rMPERIAL  FIRE  INSURANCE 

L  COMPANY.  EstabUshed  1803. 

1  Old  Broad  street,  E.G.,  and  10  and  17  Pall* 
'mall,  S.  W. 

CajUtal,  Xl,600,00a  Paid«ap  and  Inveated, 
£700^00(1, 


IMPROVED  DWELLINGS  FOR  THE 
PEOPLE. 

The  artizans*,  labourers’, 

and  GENERAL  DWELLINGS  COMPANY 
(Limited). 

CaplUl,  £250,000.  Shares,  £10.  £3  paid  per 
Share. 

Piesident— The  DEAN  of  WESTMINSTER. 

Arbitratobs*  I  Local  Council. 
Right  Hon.  Earl  I  Sir  Thos.  Bazley,  M.P. 
Bhidtesbnry.  J  acob  Bright.  Esq.,  M.  P. 

'■  *  -  •  ■  John  Cheetham,  Esq., 
late  M.P. 

W.  R.  Callender,  Jun., 


PHCENIX  FIRE-OF^CE,  Lombard 

A  street  and  Charing  croe?,  London.  Esta¬ 
blished  1782. 

Prompt  and  liberal  l  O's  Settlementa. 
Insurances  eifected  in  si  parts  of  the  world. 

GEO.  W.  LOVELL.  Secretary. 


Right  Hon.  Karl  Lioh< 
field. 

Lord  Elcho,  M.P., 

Aa,  Ac.,  Ac. 

W.  SWINDLKHURST,  Manager  and  Secretary. 

The  Company  is  especially  formed  to  erect  im¬ 
proved  workmen’s  dwellings  on  the  co-op<‘rative 
principle.  N  o  beerthop  or  tavern  to  be  erected  on 
the  Company’s  property.  Deposits  at  5  per  cent, 
gnarantera.  lYospeotusca  on  application,  enclos¬ 
ing  stamp. 

Office :  1  Great  College  street  (opposite  the  House 
of  Lords),  VVMtminster,  London. 


X  (Limited).— DWELLINGS  for  the  WORK¬ 
ING  and  MIDDLE  CLASSES.- The  Company 
have  now  on  .’‘ale  highly  eligible  BUILDING 
SI'IES  in  healthy  suburban  localities,  with  all  the 
advantages  of  thorough  draina^,  good  roads  and 
footpaths,  and  rapid  communication  with  town 
by  rail,  river,  or  omnibus,  suitable  especially  for 
the  Working  and  Middle  Classes,  who,  in 
addition  to  buying  the  land  at  a  cheap  rate,  with 
payment  of  the  cost  by  easy  instalments,  can 
h.ave  advances  for  building  on  the  plots  on 
liberal  terms,  from  the  Conservative  Benefit 
Building  Society,  co-operating  with  the  United 
Land  Company  (Limited).  The  system  has  been 
at  work  twenty  years,  and  has  afforded  all  classes  of 
the  community  the  opportunity  of  becoming  their 
own  landlords,  living  on  tneir  own  freehold. 
Facilities  are  also  given  to  those  who  may  wish 
to  buy  houses  ready  for  occupation  in  various 
parts  of  the  environs  of  the  metropolis,  the 
purchase-money  being  liquidated  by  monthly  or 
other  payments — For  Prospectuses  and  Par¬ 
ticulars  of  Land  and  Houses  for  Sale,  apply 
^  letter  or  personally,  at  the  Offices  of  the  Land 
Company  and  Building  Society. 

CHAULES  LEWIS  GRUNEISEN.  Secretary. 
33  Norfolk  street.  Strand,  London,  W.C. 


DEATH  OR  INJURY  FROM  ACCIDENT, 

WITH  THB  CON8BQDBNT 

LOSS  OF  TIME  AND  MONEY, 

PROVIDBD  VOB  DT  A  POLICY  OP  TUB 

Bailway  Passengers  Assurance 
Company, 

AGAINST  ACCIDENTS  OF  ALL  KINDS. 


THE  CHURCH  AND  THB  AGE. 


This  day,  8vo,  12s., 

A  SECOND  SERIES  of  ESSAYS 

on  the  PRINCIPLES  and  PBKSENT 
POSITION  of  the  ANGLICAN  CHUHCH. 
By  Various  Writers.  Edited  by  ARCHIBALD 
WEIR,  D.C.L.,  and  W.  D.  MACLAGAN,  KA. 

CONTENTS : 

The  Church  and  Pauperism.  Earl 
Characteristics  of  the  American  Churcu.  Jjiinop 
of  Weatem  New  York.  „  . 

The  Church  and  Science.  Rev.  Prebenowj 
W.  R.  Clark.  ^ 

Systems  of  Ecclesiastical  Law.  Isambard  Brunei, 
D  C  L 

Present  and  Future  Relations  of  the  Chu^  to 

National  Education.  Canon  J.  F.  „ 
The  Church  and  the  Universities.  Jons  u. 

Talbot,  M.P.  ^ 

Toleration.  Rev.  B.  Morgan  Courte.  . 

I’resent  Aspect  of  the  Orthodox 

towards  the  Churches  of  the  Anglican 
munion.  Rev.  Geo.  WlllisiM.  ^ 

Difficulties  of  a  Disestablished  Church.  Dew 
Cashel.  „  _ 

The  Christian  Tradition.  Rev.  Pr  l^ 
Dogma,  Considered  in  some  of  its  Keuuuo- 
Rev.  Dr  Weir.  „  «  (-jKgp- 

Parochial  Councils.  Archdeacon  F.  »• 
man. 

Also.  Second  Edition,  8vo,  li*-i 

The  CHURCH  and  the  AGE. 

Series.  , 

JOHN  MURRAY,  Albemarle  street. - 

Just  Published, 

A  S  G  A  K  D,  the 
J\.  M  A  I  D  E  N  :  ma  oft" 

Romances  translated  b5in<D* 

Price,  bound  in  boards,  2s.,  handso  7 
cloth,  gilt,  :i8.  - 

W.  KENT  and  CO.,  23  Paternoster 


AW  ANNUAL  PATMBNT  OP  £3  TO  £6  5s. 

1N8UBB8 £1,000  AT  OBATH,  OR  AN  ALLOWANCB  AT 
THB  BATB  OP  £S  PIR  WBBK  FOR  INJURY. 

£650,000  have  been  Paid  as  Compensation, 
OHE  oat  of  every  12  Annaal  Policy  Holders 
becoming  R  claimant  EACH  TEAR. 

For  pnrtioulRra  apply  to  the  Cderkt  at  the 
Railway  Stationi,  to  the  Local  Agents, 
or  at  the  Offices, 

64  CORNHILL  A10  ReQcNT  STREET, 
London. 

WILLIAM  J.  VIAN,  Secretary. 


DEBENTURES  at  5.  51,  AND  6  PER  CENT. 

CEYLON  COMPANY,  LIMITED. 

— The  Directors  are  preparedtoissueDEBEN- 
TURES  to  replace  others  tailing  due,  viz.,  for  one 
year  nt  5  per  cent,  for  three  years  at  51  per  cent., 
and  for  five  years  at  6  per  cent,  per  annum ;  also 
for  longer  periods,  on  terms  to  be  ascertained  at 
the  Office  of  the  Company. 

R.  A.  CAMERON,  Secretary, 
Palmerston  buildings.  Old  Broad  street,  E.C. 


PROTECTION  FROM  FIRE. 

Bryant  and  mays 

PATENT  SAFETY  MATCHES 

LIGHT  ONLY  ON  THE  BOX. 

Bryant  and  may’s 

TRADE  MARK— AN  ARK. 

Bryant  and  mays 

PATENT  SAFETY  MATCHES 

ARE  NOT  POISONOUS. 

Bryant  and  may’s 

PATENT  SAFETY  MATCHES 

WITHOUT  PHOSPHORUS. 

Bryant  and  mays 

PATENT  SAFETY  MATCHES 

LIGHT  ONLY  ON  THE  BOX. 

Bryant  and  mays 

PATENT  SAFETY  HOLDER 
For  RM  wherever  a  match  is  frequently  required. 

BRYANT  AND  MAY. 


Q.REAT  NORTHERN  RAILWAY. 

TOURIST  ARRANGEMENTS,  1872. 

Arrangements  for  the  issue  of  1st  2nd,  and  3rd 
Class  Tourist  Tickets  will  be  in  force  from  13th 
May  to  3l8t  October,  1872. 

For  particulars,  see  Time  Tables  and  Pro¬ 
grammes  issued  by  the  Company. 

HENRY  OAKLEY,  General  Manager. 


TOURIST  ARRANGEMENTS,  1872. 
Arrangements  for  the  issue  of  First,  Sbcond,  and 
Third  Class  Tourists  Tickets, 
will  be  in  force  from  1 3th  May  to  31  st  October,  1872. 

For  particulars,  see  Time  Tables  and  Pro¬ 
grammes  issued  by  tlie  Company. 

JAMES  ALLPORT,  General  Manager. 
Derby,  May,  1872. 
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